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Di  xnia  favola,  luTiga.il  filpiiice~to,      "^     "  ^o  %  .* 
Con  nodi  inestricabili  e'Sii;;^vri)lto,  .'*     "^  , '       ' 
Clie  per  arte,  di  Febo  esscT  diiciolto,    ,       , 

Non  pao,  se  Dio  non  uianda  il  cielo  aperto, 
Or  chi  sciorallo  ? 

T.  Tasso. — Sopra  gli  accidenti,  della  sua  vita. 

Onde  Torquato 

Ebbe  la  fama,  che  Tolontier  mirro. 

Dante. — Paradiso,  canto  vi.,  v.  46-48. 

Quel  da  Esti  il  fe  far,  che  m'  avea  in  ira 
Assai  piu  la,  che  il  dritto,  non  volea. 

I>A.iiTE.—Purgatorio,  canto  v.,  v.  77,  78. 
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R.  Craighead,  Printer, 
112  Fulton  Street 


TO 


JOHN     W.     WILDE,     ESQ. 


My  Dear  BrotheRj 

An  affection  like  ours  rarely  shows  itself  in  v/ords, 
and,  if  I  now  allow  it  utterance,  it  is  rather  in  homage  to  truth 
than  in  compliment  to  you.  If  I  knew  any  one  more  worthy 
of  my  esteem  and  regard  th?n  yourrelf  I  might  spare  ycu  the 
pain  of  a  dedication;  but,  in  aU  ihat  viif^s  th^i  h3art,  yov  only 
have  always  withstood  the 
must  be  inscribed,  that  flattery 
inscription.  '    '  ■ '   >  ■  >  >     • 

RICHARD  HEN51Y  WILDE. 


16  proof,  and  to  you';  my  first  work 
Ltery  ok;  fi'ieiid®'2  ina]}  i.'iot  stain  the 


Florence^  Uh  November ,  1840." 


*  »  *  * 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  scarcely  any  poet  whose  life  excites 
a  more  profound  and  melancholy  interest  than 
that  of  ToRQUATO  Tasso. 

His  short  and  brilliant  career  of  glory  capti- 
vates the  imagination,  while  the  heart  is  deeply 
affected  by  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  Greater 
fame,  and  greater  misery,  have  seldom  been  the 
lot  of  man,  and  a  few  brief  years  sufficed  for 
each  extreme. 

An  exile  even  in  his  boyhood,  the  proscrip- 
tion and  confiscation  suffered  by  his  father  de- 
prived him  of  home  and  patrimony.  Honor 
and  love,  and  the  favor  of  princes,  and  enthu- 
siastic praise,  dazzled  his  youth.  Envy,  malice, 
and  treachery — tedious  imprisonment  and  im- 
puted madness — insult,  poverty,  and  persecu- 
tion, clouded  his  manhood.  The  evening  of  his 
days  was  saddened  by  a  troubled  spirit,  want, 
sickness,  bitter  memories,  and  deluded  hopes  ; 
and  when  at  length  a  transient  gleam  of  sun- 
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shine  fell  upon  his  prospects,  Death  substituted 
the  Immortal  for  the  Laurel  crown. 

Mystery  adds  its  fascination  to  his  story. 
The  causes  of  his  imprisonment  are  hidden  in 
obscurity  :  it  is  still  disputed  whether  he  was 
insane  or  not. 

A  rumor  of  daring  love  was  common  in  his 
age,  and  has  come  down  to  ours  ;  but  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  most  industrious,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  accurate,  though  perhaps  the 
least  candid,  of  his  biographers. 

Still,  unquestioned  facts  enough  remain  to 
rouse  our  curiosity.  Courtly  intrigues- — a  friend's 
treachery — intercepted  letters — false  keys — a 
quarrel  and  a  combat,  are  universally  admitted. 
The  origin  of  this  strife — the  secrets  revealed 
— the  contents  of  the  papers  so  unjustifiably  ex- 
amined, have  exercised  and  often  baffled  lite- 
rary ingenuity,  which,  still  untired,  because  un- 
satisfied, returns  to  its  task  with  fresh  ardor. 
Some  connection  between  the  misfortunes  of 
the  poet,  and  the  strange  occurrences  faintly 
whispered  by  his  contemporaries,  or  obscurely 
hinted  by  himself,  is  naturally  suspected  ;  and 
the  severity  of  his  punishment,  if  punishment 
it  was,  implies,  one  would  suppose,  no  ordinary 


crime.  We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that 
a  custody  so  rigorous  was  intended  merely  for 
the  cure  of  a  mental  malady,  and  the  works  he 
composed  during  its  continuance  are  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  madness  ;  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  read  his  letters  and  believe  him  always 
sane. 

The  tyranny  of  Alphonso,  indeed,  is  ill  dis- 
guised even  by  his  most  earnest  apologist ;  but 
of  the  poet's  own  defence  we  have  merely  a 
mutilated  copy.  Few  points  of  literary  his- 
tory, therefore,  are  more  interesting,  or  more 
obscure,  than  the  love,  the  madness,  and  the 

IMPRISONMENT  of  TaSSO. 

Various  conjectures  respecting  them  have 
been  offered  ;  none,  perhaps,  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. The  value  of  those  which  follow  will 
depend  on  their  probability,  and  that,  again,  on 
the  number  of  incidents  collected  and  compared, 
and  the  candor  and  sagacity  employed  in  their 
collation.  To  draw,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
his  own  writings,  whatever  light  they  may  afford 
concerning  the  most  doubtful  events  of  his  life, 
is  the  object  of  this  essay. 

The  mode  of  pursuing  such  researches  is 
familiar  to  every  one.     Truth  is  discovered  by 
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a  close  analysis  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
doubt  remains  only  where  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  minute  facts,  or  sufficient  skill  and 
patience  in  comparing  them,  is  wanting. 

This  species  of  investigation  was  first  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  Tasso  by  Ginguene  ;  but, 
in  a  literary  history,  the  space  allotted  to  one 
poet  is  necessarily  too  narrow  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  those  results  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  this  system  of  inquiry. 

RosiNi  pursued  the  same  track,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  Tasso's 
early  passion  for  Laura  Peperara,  and  the 
adduction  of  new  and  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  his  subsequent  attachment  to  the  Prin- 
cess Leonora  of  Este.  Rosini's  essay,  how- 
ever, is  not  free  from  errors,  as  might  be  readily 
demonstrated,  were  it  not  more  agreeable  to 
acknowledge  its  general  merit.  For,  after  all, 
profiting  by  his  labors,  it  will  be  far  easier  to 
avoid  his  faults,  than  it  would  have  been  to 
make  the  least  of  his  discoveries,  unassisted  by 
his  industry.* 

*  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  learned  professor's  essay  in 
the  following  pages,  and  a  general  confession  of  numerous 
obligations  to  it  is  adopted,  to  save  the  reader  the  annoyance  of 


Of  Tasso's  professed  biographers,  MANSo,his 
friend  and  contemporary,  wrote  with  general  can- 
dor, enthusiasm,  creduhty ,  and  carelessness.  Yet 
there  are  instances  where  either  he  himself,  or 
his  pubhsher,  has  been  betrayed  into  falsehood 
by  the  servility  of  fear.  Serassi,  far  more  ex- 
act in  his  details,  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of 
occasional  dissimulation.  The  spirit  of  system, 
and  a  peculiar  theory,  have  been  as  fatal  to 
Black,  as  devotion  to  the  House  of  Este  was 
to  the  Abate,  whom  he  closely  followed  ;  and  of 
the  rest  little  more  need  be  said,  than  that  they 


frequent  references.  Indeed  a  mere  translation  of  Rosini  was 
originally  intended,  and  in  some  places  nothing  more  has  been 
performed.  But,  material  differences  of  opinion  occurring  in 
the  progress  of  his  task,  it  became  impossible  to  follow  the  text 
without  repeating  what  the  writer  did  not  believe.  Notes  con- 
tradicting it  would  have  tended  to  provoke  a  controversy  he 
most  earnestly  desires  to  avoid,  and  thus,  as  the  easier  and  less 
invidious  duty,  he  was  induced  to  remodel  and  rewrite,  and,  at 
last,  greatly  enlarge  the  w<3rk. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  to  detract,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  from  the  just  value  of  Rosini's  essay.  On  the  contrary^ 
it  is  freely  admitted,  that  he  cleared  the  way  for  his  successors, 
whose  researches,  but  for  his,  would  have  been  more  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible.  If  they  acquire  more  minute,  and  more 
correct  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  because,  by  availing 
themselves  of  his  experience,  they  find  leisure  to  explore  and 
describe  what  he  merely  guessed  at  or  discovered. 
2* 
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merely  copied  or  abridged  one  or  other  of  their 
predecessors. 

Some  reference  to  their  narrative  will  be  un- 
avoidable, for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  ex- 
plaining the  order  of  events ;  but  it  is  the  au- 
thority of  ToRQUATO  himself  which  is  intended 
to  be  quoted,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  all 
difficulties  ;  and  enough,  it  is  imagined,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  pen  to  afford  grounds  of 
satisfactory  belief,  or  at  least  of  plausible  con- 
jecture. Whatever  error  may  arise  will  pro- 
bably receive  abundant  contradiction  from 
manuscripts  lately  brought  to  light  in  Rome, 
and  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  But 
these  are  not  yet  of  undisputed  authenticity 
among  the  learned,  and  until  they  shall  be  fully 
recognised  as  genuine,  it  will  be  more  prudent 
and  satisfactory  to  rely  only  on  our  author's  ac- 
knowledged works. 

Some  hints  respecting  the  loves  of  a  poet, 
will  most  naturally  be  sought  for  in  his  amatory 
poetr}^  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that 
they  who  paint  passion  with  the  pen  deal  chiefly 
in  fiction.  On  the  contrary  they  exalt,  com- 
bine, and  embellish  much  more  than  they  in- 
vent, or,  as  Ugo  Foscolo  justly  expresses  it, 
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"  what  we  call  imagination  is  little  more  than 
strong  feelings  and  vivid  recollections." 

It  is  to  the  Canzoniere  of  Tasso,  therefore, 
that  we  should  first  direct  our  attention ;  and 
though  much  neglected,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
Italy  can  boast.  In  splendor,  beauty,  and  va- 
riety, he  does  not  fall  short  of  Petrarch  ;  in 
energy  and  pathos  he  sometimes  excels  him. 
Tasso's  best  lyrics,  however  perfect  their  mo- 
dulation, seem  still  but  the  involuntary  bursts 
of  profound  and  concentrated  passion — out- 
pourings of  the  heart,  which  stir  in  the  soul  of 
the  reader  a  sympathy  as  deep  as  the  source 
from  which  they  sprung. 

The  first  collection  of  them,  made  by  Vasi- 
LiNi,  opens  with  a  proemial  sonnet  commencing 
thus  : 

"  True  were  the  loves  and  transports  which  I  sung, 
And  over  which  I  wept  in  varied  rhyme."* 

Such  a  declaration,  if  false,  would  hardly 
be  consistent  with  Tasso's  general  character, 
much  less  with  the  exemplary  veracity  ascribed 
to  him  by  his  friendly  biographer.t 

*  Rime,  torn,  i.,  son.  1,  Ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Vere  fur  queste  gioie,  e  questi  ardori, 
Ond'  io  piansi,  e  cantai,  con  vario  carme." 

t  Manso,     Vita  di  T.  Tasso.   Opere  di  Tasso,  ediz.  di  Pisa, 

vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  224. 
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There  are  passages,  indeed,  In  his  life  and 
letters,  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  strictest 
regard  for  truth.  But  Manso,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poet  began  long  after  his  afflic- 
tions, most  probably  described  him  as  he  was 
when  corrected  by  years  of  suffering  and  reflec- 
tion. Their  lesson  had  in  part  been  taught 
before  this  sonnet  was  written.  And  to  what- 
ever dissimulation  he  may  have  been  driven, 
upon  some  memorable  occasions,  by  a  hard, 
and,  if  you  will,  a  criminal,  but  still  almost  irre- 
sistible, necessity,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
him  habitually  insincere.* 

Avoiding  every  subtle  refinement,  however, 
it  cannot  be  too  much  to  assume  that  he  was 
like  other  men,  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  in- 
ducement, are  not  supposed  dehberately  to  utter 
falsehood.  At  the  period  when  these  lines  were 
composed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  motive 
could  exist  for  such  a  deception  ;  and  if  the  fic- 
tion usually  attributed  to  poetry  is  relied  on  as 
a  sufficient  cause  for  doubting  whatever  ap- 
pears in  rhyme,  we  must  reject,  as  feigned, 
much  that  the  world  has  long  received  as  true. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Gonzaga,  and  Lettere,  torn,  iv.,  pp.  15, 16, 
and  33i,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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Poets  are,  in  fact,  like  the  rest  of  our  species. 
What  is  most  deeply  and  strongly  felt  by  them 
is  apt  to  be  most  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed. 
By  the  flight  of  the  shaft,  we  may  guess  the 
strain  of  the  bow.  Should  verse,  however,  be 
regarded  as  too  suspicious  a  vehicle  for  revela- 
tions of  the  heart,  we  have  the  prose  confirma- 
tion of  the  bard,  in  his  own  commentary  on  this 
very  sonnet.*  If  we  can  believe  him,  there- 
fore, the  matter  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

*'  The  loves  and  transports"  which  he  '*  wept 
and  sung,"  being  true,  then,  ivhat  they  were 
may  be  deduced,  v/ith  some  degree  of  certainty, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  his  writings  ;  and 
comparing  these  with  the  events  of  his  life,  the 
one  may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  other. 

According  to  Manso,  it  was  said  and  believed 
in  the  life-time  of  the  poet,  that  he  sung  the 
charms  of  three  ladies,  all  of  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara.  He  affected  to  be  captivated  with  the 
whole  three  ;  and  under  the  name  of  Leonora, 
common   to   them   all,    attempted   to   conceal 

*  "  The  poet  says,  his  loves  were  true  to  demonstrate  that  true 
love  is  the  true  subject  of  lyrical  poetry,"  &c.  Esposizione  di 
T.  Tasso  d'alcune  sue  rime.,  p.  1.  Ed.  di  Pisa,  torn  i.  Pisa: 
1821. 
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which  was  the  real  object  of  his  passion.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  day,  that  the  Princess  Leo- 
nora of  EsTE  was  the  first, — the  Countess 
Leonora  San  Vitale  the  second, — and  a  lady 
of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  third.  To  the 
latter,  Manso  continues,  was  addressed  the  can- 
zone of  Tasso,  beginning — 

"  O  !  chosen  with  the  Graces  and  the  Loves." 

Serassi,  whose  book  was  dedicated  to  a 
princess  of  the  House  of  Este,  though  in  some 
other  particulars  he  praises  Manso,  and  relies 
on  his  authority,*  seems  intent  upon  destroying 
it  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  supposed 
loves  of  Tasso  and  Leonora. 

With  regard  to  this  beautiful  Canzone,  he 
says  he  possesses  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  the  time,  inscribed  to  a  young  lady  of  the 
San  Vitale,  whose  name  was  Olympia.  This 
fact  he  considers  fatal  to  the  story  of  the  three 
Leonoras;  and  in  stating  it,  apparently  ima- 
gined he  had  disposed  of  the  question.  The 
proof,  however,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  His 
copy  is  dated  in  1577 :  the  Canzone  was  cer- 
tainly written  before  or  during  the  year  1576. 

*  See  Ssrassi  Vita,  p.  3,  285,  416,  421,  459,287.  n.  3. 
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He  does  not  pretend  it  is  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  author.  Even  if  it  was,  there  would  still 
be  room  to  doubt,  because  many  of  his  poems 
received  false  inscriptions,  as  will  appear  here- 
after. Were  the  dispute  between  the  bio- 
graphers to  be  decided  according  to  their  re- 
spective opportunities  of  knowledge,  and  claims 
of  credibility,  the  question  might  be  speedily 
settled.  Manso  ^as  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Tasso,  and  in  spite  of  a  love  for  the 
marvellous,  and  some  inaccuracies  of  fact  and 
date,  his  narrative  has,  in  general,  an  air  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  Serassi  is  more  careful ;  but 
the  spirit  of  his  work,  wherever  the  family  of 
EsTE  is  concerned,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  After  describing  the  beauty, 
talents,  and  accomplishments  of  the  Princess 
Leonora,  and  her  fondness  for  the  society  of 
the  poet,  arising  merely  from  her  admiration  of 
his  genius  and  noble  qualities,  he  proceeds : 
"  If  any  one,  however,  shall  dare  to  affirm  that 
Madam  Leonora  entertained  a  weakness  for 
Tasso,  they  will,  without  doubt,  do  grievous 
wrong  to  the  virtue  of  this  wise  and  most  pious 
princess,  who  for  the  purity  of  her  life  was  in 
such  repute  with  all  Ferrara,  that  to  the  efficacy 
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of  her  prayers  was  mainly  attributed  the  salva- 
tion of  the  city  from  an  inundation  of  the  Po, 
and  from  an  earthquake,  by  which  it  was  shaken 
for  some  months,  to  the  incredible  terror  of  all 
the  inhabitants."* 

But  the  object  of  this  essay,  it  has  been 
already  stated,  is  not  to  weigh  the  credit  of 
biographers,  but  to  settle  all  controversies,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  aultiority  of  the  poet 
himself.  That  he  admired  three  ladies  above 
others — that  he  sung  the  praises  of  them  all — 
and  that  one  of  the  three  was  the  cause  of  his 
misfortunes,  is  too  general  an  opinion  to  be  over- 
turned by  the  difficulty  of  a  single  name.  The 
following  sonnet,  referred  to  by  Manso,  will 
probably  be  considered  decisive  ; 


*  Serassi  Vita  di  T.  Tasso,  p.  150.  Ed.  di  Roma.  He 
quotes  a  sonnet  of  Filippo  Binaschi:  the  testimony  of  Giraldi 
and  Erasmo  di  Valvasone  to  the  virtues  of  the  princess,  and  a 
letter  of  Cardinal  Albano  to  Cardinal  Louis  of  Este  on  the 
death  of  his  sister.  This  earthquake  was  in  1570.  It  would  be 
grossly  unjust,  however,  to  measure  Serassi's  general  accuracy 
by  this  particular  passage.  His  work  exhibits  proofs  of  great 
industry ;  and,  after  all,  is  the  best  life  of  the  poet  we  have. 
Once  put  upon  our  guard  against  its  chief  fault,  which,  indeed, 
is  so  undisguised  that  it  could  scarcely  escape  us,  it  may  be 
read,  in  spite  of  its  prolixity,  with  interest  and  advantage. 
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"  Three  high-born  dames  it  was  my  lot  to  see, 

Not  all  alike  in  beauty,  yet  so  fair, 

And  so  akin  in  act,  and  look,  and  air, 
That  Nature  seemed  to  say,  '  Sisters  are  we  !' 
I  praised  them  all — but  one  of  all  the  three 

So  charmed  me,  that  I  loved  her,  and  became 

Her  bard,  and  sung  my  passion,  and  her  name, 
'Till  to  the  stars  they  soared  past  rivalry. 
Her  only  I  adored — and  if  my  gaze 

Was  turned  elsewhere,  it  was  but  to  admire 
Of  her  high  beauty  some  far-scattered  rays, 

And  worship  her  in  idols — fond  desire, 
False  incense  hid — yet  I  repent  my  praise 

As  rank  idolatry  'gainst  love's  true  fire."* 

Manso's  statement  with  respect  to  the  three 
ladies   is    thus  supported  by  the  poet's   own 


*  Rime,  torn,  i.,  Sonnetto  201,  ed.  di  Pisa,  p.  206. 

"  Tre  gran  Donne  vid'  io  ch'  in  esser  belle 
Mostran  disparita,  ma  somigliante  ; 
Sicche  negli  atti'  e'n  ogni  lor  sembiante 
Scriver  natura  par:  Noi  siam  sorelle, 
Ben  ciascuna  io  lodai,  pur  una  d'  elle 
Mi  piacque  si  ch'  io  ne  divenni  am  ante  j 
Ed  ancor  fia  ch'  io  ne  sospiri,  e  cante, 
E'l  mio  foco,  e'l  suo  nome  alzi  alle  stelle. 
Lei  sol  vagheggio  ;  e  se  pur  altre  io  miro, 
Guardo  nel  vago  altrui  quel  ch'  e  in  lei  vago, 
E  negli  Idoli  suoi  vien  ch'  io  I'adore. 
Ma  contanto  somiglia  al  ver  I'immago 
Ch'erro,  e  dole'  e  Terror:  pur  ne  sospiro 
Come  d'  ingiusta  idolatria  d'  Amore." 

VOL.  I.  3 
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authority.  The  mistake  of  a  name  does  not 
overturn  the  proof  of  a  fact.  Though  the  ar- 
gument prefixed  to  this  sonnet  by  Aldus  is  not 
precisely  true,  therefore — that  "  seeing  three 
ladies  together  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  them" 
— it  would  seem,  that  of  three  whom  he  ad- 
mired and  praised,  a  deep  and  permanent  affec- 
tion was  cherished  for  one  only. 

Still  pursuing  our  researches  in  the  Canzo- 
niere,  we  find  the  following  among  his  earlier 
compositions : 

"  While  of  the  age  in  which  the  heart  but  ill 

Defends  itself— and  in  thy  native  land, 

Love  and  thine  eyes  unable  to  withstand — 
They  won  me,  and  though  distant,  dazzle  still. 
Hither  I  came,  intent  my  mind  to  fill 

With  wisdom,  study-gathered  from  on  high, 

But  loathed  to  part,  so  that  stay  or  fly 
Kept,  and  still  keep,  sore  struggle  in  my  will. 
And  now  all  careless  of  the  heat  and  cold, 

With  ceaseless  vigils,  Laura,  night  and  day, 
That  thou  a  worthier  lover  may'st  behold. 

For  THEE  to  FAME  I  Strive  to  win  my  way  : 
Then  love  me  still,  and  let  me  be  consoled 

With  HOPE  until  I  meet  thine  eyes'  bright  ray."* 


*  Rime,  tom.  i.,  Son.  274,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
"  In  quell  etade  in  cui  mal  si  difende 
L'incauto  cor  nel  vostro  almo  paese 
Delia  vostra  bellezza  Amor  m'  access, 
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Comparing  this  with  what  we  know  of  his 
early  history,  principally  from  his  own  letters, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  July,  1564,  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  made  a  journey  to  Man- 
tua on  a  visit  to  his  father.  In  November  he 
returned  to  Padua  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
when  they  were  concluded,  entered  into  the 
service  of  Cardinal  d'EsTE.*  We  gather,  then, 
from  the  sonnet,  that  he  loved  a  lady  whose 
name  was  Laura,  and  the  passion  commenced 
in  her  native  country ;  [v.  1.  2,  3.  4,  and  10,] 
that  he  grieved  to  part  from  her,  and  encoun- 
tered a  severe  struggle  between  his  desire  to 
remain,  and  his  wish  to  complete  his  philoso- 
phical studies  ;  [v.  7,  8,]  that  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose he  came  to  Padua,  [v.  5,  6,]  and  strove  to 

Ch'  ancor  lontana  agli  occlii  miei  risplende. 
Clui  poi  m'  addusse  (ove  saper  s'apprende) 

Novo  amor  di  saver,  ch'  in  alto  intese; 

Ma  di  partir  mi  dolsi,  e'n  me  contese, 
L'  un  mio  desire,  e  1'  altro,  ed  or  contende. 
Oh !  pur  vegghiando  nelle  notti  algenti, 

Laura,  e  ne'  caldi  di,  tanto  m'  avanze, 
Che  di  voi  degno  amante  io  mi  dimostri. 

Amatemi  frattanto,  e  di  speranze 

Consolate  il  mio  duol  ne'  miei  lament! 
Finch'  io  torni  a  goder  degli  occhi  vostri." 

*  Serassi,  Vita  di  T.  Tasso,  t.  i,  p.  136-138. 
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become  worthy  of  her  by  laboring  night  and 
day,  careless  of  heat  and  cold,  [v.  10,  11,  12,] 
and  finally  he  besought  her  to  love  him  still, 
and  console  him  with  hope,  until  he  returned 
to  her  presence,     [v.  13,  14.] 

In  the  sonnet  to  his  lyre  he  predicts  that  it 
shall  waft  the  praises  of  his  mistress  to  pos- 
terity : 

''  There  hung  the  lyre  of  ivory  and  gold, 

From  which,  as  Delos  and  Parnassus  hears, 
Shall  Laura's  name  to  after-times  be  told. 
So  that  no  envious  cloud  or  veil  it  fears."* 

A  name  so  fruitful  in  conceits,  could  hardly 
fail  to  tempt  the  youthful  poet  into  a  species  of 
false  taste  too  common  with  his  countrymen, 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  playing  upon  it 
after  the  manner  of  Petrarch  :f 


*  Son.  162.  Rime,  tom,  iii.,  vol.  v.,  p.  86,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Pende  d'avorio,  e  di  fin  or  contesta 

Cetra,  onde  suona  ancor  Parnaso  e  Delo  ; 
Ove  IL  NOME  DI  Laura  oscuro  velo 
Non  teme,  o  nube  al  suo  splendor  molesta." 

t  Rime,  tom.  i.,p.9.  Son.  8,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Colei,  che  sovr'  ogn'  altra  amo  ed  onora 
Fiori  coglier  vid'  io  su  questa  riva  ; 
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"  Her  who  my  love  and  honor  both  commands 

I  saw,  on  yonder  bank  pluck  flow'rets  sweet, 
But  fewer  far  were  gathered  by  her  hands 

Than  sprung  and  bloomed  beneath  her  snowy  feet: 
Loose  floated  air-borne  all  her  locks  of  gold 

In  careless  curls  where  Cupid  wove  his  ties, 
'Til  L'AuRA,  with  those  accents  sweetly  cold, 

Drove  him  to  seek  for  sunshine  in  her  eyes." 

And  in  the  following  sonnet  he  seems  to 
have  seized,  not  the  conceits  only  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  his  verse  and  his  dehcacy : 

"  'Til  L' Aura  comes,  who  now,  alas !  elsewhere 
Breathes,  amid  fields  and  forests  hard  of  heai't, 
Bereft  of  joy  1  stray  from  crowds  apart 

In  this  dark  vale,  'mid  grief  and  ire's  foul  air. 

Where  there  is  nothing  left  of  bright  or  fair, 
Since  Love  has  gone  a  rustic  to  the  plough. 
Or  feeds  his  flocks — or  in  the  summer  now 

Handles  the  rake — now  plies  the  scythe  with  care. 
Happy  the  mead  and  valley,  hill  and  wood. 

Where  man  and  beast,  and  almost  tree  and  stone, 
Seem  by  her  look  with  sense  and  joy  endued. 

What  is  not  changed  on  which  her  eyes  e'er  shone  1 


Ma  non  tanti  la  man  cogliea  di  loro 

Gluanti  fra  I'erbe  11  bianco  pi6  n'  apriva. 

Ondeggiavano  sparsi  i  bei  crin  d'  oro, 
Onde  Amor  mille  e  mille  lacci  ordiva  ; 

E  L'AuRA  del  parlar  dolce  ristoro 
Era  del  foco,  che  degli  occhi  usciva." 

3* 
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The  country  courteous  grows,  the  city  rude, 
Even  from  her  presence  or  her  loss  alone."* 

From  the  foregoing  quotations,  which  might 
be  readily  increased,  if  necessary,  the  name  of 
the  lady,  and  the  affection  of  the  poet,  are  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  Her  country  and  family 
remain  to  be  sought.  These  will  be  found  in 
the  argument  prefixed  to  the  Crown,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Rime,  by  Vasilini,  where  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  name  of  Laura  w^as  Pe- 
PERARA,  one  amongst  the  most  distinguished  in 
Mantua.     The  confirmation  of  Tasso  himself, 


*  Sonnetto,  114.  torn,  i.,  p.  62,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Or  che  L'Aura  mia  dolce  altrove  spira 

Fra  selve  e  campi,  ahi  ben  di  ferro  ha  '1  cuore 
Chi  riman  qui  solingo  ove  d'  orrore 

E  cieca  valle  di  miseria  e  d'  ira, 

Qui  nessun  raggio  di  belta  si  mira  : 
Rustico  e  fatto  e  co  bifolci  Amore 
Pasce  gli  armenti,  e  in  sull'  estivo  ardore 

Or  tratto  il  rastro  ed  or  la  falce  aggira. 

O  fortunata  selva,  o  liete  piagge, 
Ove  le  fere  ove  le  piante  e'  i  sassi 
Appresso  han  di  valor,  senso,  e  costume ! 
Or  che  far  non  potea  quel  dolce  lume 
Se  fa  d'  ond'  egli  parte  ov  egli  stassi 

Civili  i  boschi  e  le  citta  selvagge  V 
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is  met  with  in  his  164th  madrigal,  where  we 
read  : — 

"  Happy  he  whose  hand 
Gathers  the  Pepper  'mid  the  Laurel  leaves."* 

And  in  the  139th,  where  he  says  : — 

''  by  the  clear  lake  born 

On  Mantua's  happy  breast."t 

Her  country  is  again  indicated  in  the  third 
stanza  of  the  Crown.  The  latter  production,  it 
w^ould  appear,  was  written  when  she  was  about 
to  leave  Mantua  for  Ferrara,  from  the  fifth 
line  of  the  following  extract,  where  she  is  called 
.  "  Young,''''  and  a  "  Pilgrim.'''^ 

"  Nymphs  of  the  Po  and  plain ! — 

Sisters  from  mead  and  main, 
Ye  of  the  wood-clad  hills^ 

Ye  of  the  founts  and  rills^- 
Sweet  garlands  weave  with  care, 

For  the  young  Pilgrim  fair: 
And  while  her  charms  are  told, 

To  the  Muses  in  their  bowers,. 


*  Rime,  tom  ii.,  p.  210,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Felice  chi  raccoglie 
Pepe  nel  Lauro  tra  le  verde  foglie." 

t  Rime,  tom  ii.,  p.  202,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
"  Ma  sovra  lucida  aque 
Nata  e  di  Manto  nel  felice  seno." 
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Crown  Laura's  locks  of  gold 
With  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers."* 

In  the  Brescia  edition  of  the  Rime,  publish- 
ed under  his  own  direction  after  his  Kberation 
from  Saxt'Anna,  the  argument  prefixed  to  the 
Crown  is  this: — "The  poet  invites  all  the 
Nymphs  to  crown  his  mistress."  And  in  the 
"  Exposition,"  at  verse  8th,  he  adds,  "  the  Poet 
assigns  two  crowns  to  his  Laura;"  and  at 
verse  39,  "  he  figuratively  invites  the  River  and 
the  Lake  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  his  Lady." 

This  commentary,  it  is  imagined,  removes  all 
pretence  for  cavil.t 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  the  bio- 
graphers or  commentators  of  Tasso,  prior  to 
RosiNi,  should  have  taken  notice  of  this  first 
love.     No  hint  of  it,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 

*  Corona  a  Laura:     Rime,  torn  ii.,  ed.  di  Pisa,  p.  105. 

"  Vaghe  Ninfe  del  Po,  Ninfe  sorelle, 
E  voi  de  boschi,  e  voi  della  marina, 
E  voi  di'  fonti,  e  dell'  alpestri  cime 

Tessiam  or  care  ghirlandette  e  belle 
A  questa  giovanetta  peregrina ; 
Voi  di  fronde  e  di  fiore  ed  io  di  rime : 
E  mentre  io  sua  belta  lodo  ed  onoro, 
Cingete  a  Laura  voi  le  trecce  d'oro." 

t  See  tom  ii,,  ed.  of  Pisa.    Esposizione,  p.  xxviii. 
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Manso,  Casoni,  Brusoni,  Lete, Des  Charnes, 
MuRATORi,  or  Black  ;  and  scarcely  a  hint  in 
Serassi.  The  latter  merely  mentions,  as  it 
were  accidentally,  and  in  a  note,  "  that  there 
was  a  young  lady  of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 
named  Laura,  for  whom  Tasso  showed  some 
inclination."* 

The  contrast  between  the  precise  statement 
given  concerning  her  condition,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  all  notice  of  the  poet's  numerous  effu- 
sions addressed  to  her,  calls  forth  a  somewhat 
bitter  commentary  from  Rosini,  upon  Seras- 
si's  dissimulation.  It  is  certainly  singular,  that 
one  so  deeply  versed  in  the  writings  of  his 
author  should  have  overlooked  the  great  num- 
ber of  productions  inspired  by  this  affection. 

Upwards  of  Sixty  can  be  identified  with 
considerable  certainty  ;  and  there  are  others 
which,  it  is  more  or  less  probable,  resulted  from 
it  also.  There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  im- 
agining any  adequate  motive  on  the  part  of 
Serassi  for  suppressing  further  mention  of 
this  attachment ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  there 
that  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  dissimulation 
has  been  given. 

*  Vita  di  Torquato  Tasso,  ed,  di  Roma,  p.  217,  note  5. 
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Neither  the  materials  remaining,  nor  the 
limits  of  this  essay,  permit  many  conjectures  re- 
specting its  progress,  or  the  reasons  of  its  de- 
cline. That  it  gave  place  to  another,  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  a  Sonnet  of  Guarini's, 
addressed  to  Laura  Peperara,  in  which  he 
says  : — 

*'  Silent  for  thee  is  the  audacious  lyre 
That  sung,  or  rather  chatter'd,  in  thy  praise, 
Which,  heedless  of  the  love  of  other  days, 

Feeds  now  with  hope  a  new  and  vain  desire."* 

Some  hint,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  madrigals  of  Tasso.  The  last 
line  of  each  shows  that  they  refer  to  her : 

"  I  burned  whilst  thou  wert  true 
And  to  affection  kind, 
,  Paid,  of  my  sighs,  the  tribute  due; 

But,  since  thy  fickle  mind 
To  other  love  is  turned, 
Quenched  is  my  early  flame, 

*  Guarini  Opere,  torn,  ii.,  p.  30.  ed.  di  Verona. 

"  Benche  la  cetra,  che  gran  tempo  ardio 
Garrir  piu  che  cantar  de  vostri  onori, 
Per  voi  si  taccia ;  e  spenti  i  primi  amori 
Sperandti  nutra  U7i  novo  e  ran  desioJ' 
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And  burning,  where  it  burned, 
Are  rage,  and  grief,  and  shame, 

For  my  fond  offering  scorned : 
With  Laurel  wreaths  I  crown'd  thy  name ; 
Thus  were  they  seared  and  spurned  !"* 


♦  Madrigal  130,  p.  199,  torn,  ii.,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
Sdegno  Amoroso, 

"  Arsi  mentre  a  voi  piacque 

Ed  ad  cortese  aiFetto 
Pago  tributo  di  sospiri  il  petto. 

Ma  poiche  il  vostro  amore 
Volgeste  in  altra  parte, 

Donna  s'estinse  anco  il  mio  foco  in  parte. 
Sorse  poi  novo  ardore 

Ma  fiamma  fu  di  sdegno 
Ch'il  mio  dono  di  voi  stimaste  indegno: 

duesto  secco  le  chiome 

Del  Lauro  ond  'onorava  il  vostro  nome." 

Stesso  Soggetto. 

"  Fummo  felici  un  tempo  ; 

lo  amante,  ed  amato, 
Tu  amata  ed  amante  in  dolce  stato. 

Tu  d'amante  nemica 
Poi  divenisti :  ed  io 

Volsi  in  disdes-no  il  giovenil  desio. 
Sdegno,  vuol  ch'io  tel  dica ; 

Sdegno,  che  nel  mio  petto 
Tien  viva  I'onta  del  mio  don  negletto  ; 

E  le  fronde  ne  svelie 
Del  vostro  Ladro  or  secche,  e  gia  si  belle." 

Mad.  131,  torn,  ii.,  p._199. 
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"  Some  happy  days  we  proved, 

While  thou  my  heart  possest ; 
I  loving  thee  and  loved, 

Thou  blessing  me  and  blest : 
When  thou  becam'st  a  foe, 

Disdain  replaced  desire. 
With  disdain  I  tell  thee  so, 

While  mingled  shame  and  ire 
From  my  gift  neglected  flow, 

As  I  strip  the  leaves  now  faded 
From  the  Laurel  wreaths  I  braided." 

Further  quotations  respecting  Tasso's  attach- 
ment to  Laura  Peperara  cannot  be  requisite. 
It  may  be  taken  as  proved.  She  was  the  lady 
he  first  loved  and  sung ;  or  the  first,  at  least, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  his  works.* 


*  Perhaps  a  yet  earlier  passion  may  be  traced,  but  so  faintly 
as  to  remain  little  more  than  a  doubt.  In  one  of  his  sonnets, 
he  says : 

"  GLuesta  fu  quella,  il  cui  soave  lume  * 
Di  pianger  solo  e  di  cantar  mi  giova 
E  i  primi  ardori  sparge  in  dolce  oblio." 

Son.  3,  tom.  i.,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  She  it  was  whose  light 

Alone  it  booted  me  to  weep  and  sing, 

My  first  flame  wrapping  in  oblivion's  night." 

This  sonnet,  Rosini  supposes,  was  inscribed  to  Laura. 
More  probably  it  was  written  for  the  Princess,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  first  flame  alluded  to,  was  that  for  the  Peperara. 
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Laura  Peperara  married  Count  Annibal 
TuRCO,  belonging  to  a  noble  family  in  Ferrara, 
and  there  are  extant  at  least  three  productions 
of  Tasso,  written  on  that  occasion.  The  time 
is  indicated  by  the  poet  himself: 


Rosini,  among  other  proofs  to  support  a  curious  hypothesis, 
quotes  part  of  the  first  sonnet  in  the  Rime  of  the  Eterei,  the  se- 
cond in  the  edition  of  Pisa : 

"  Havean  gi  atti  leggiadri  e'l  vago  aspetto 
Gia  rotto  il  gelo  ond  armo  sdegno  il  core, 

E  le  vestigia  del'  antico  ardore 
Conoscea  gia  dentro  al  cangiato  petto." 

Rime  degli  Eterei.     Son.  i.  of  T. 

"  By  gentle  deeds  and  lovely  looks,  at  last, 

From  my  scorned  heart  was  thawing  Pride's  chill  vest, 
And  half-burned  brands,  relics  of  fond  flames  past, 

I  found  still  smouldering  in  my  scarce-changed  breast." 

This,  he  imagines,  was  addressed  to  Laura,  and  indicated  a 
return  of  affection  for  her,  in  spite  of  his  concurrent  and  con- 
tinued passion  for  Leonora.  But  the  sonnet  does  not,  necessa- 
rily, import  the  revival  of  an  old  attachment.  It  may  as  well 
imply  the  beginning  of  a  new  one. 

The  other  compositions  adduced  are  too  equivocal  to  sup- 
port a  theory  so  improbable.  Rosini's  supposition  is  in  itself 
unnatural.  Love,  like  revolution,  never  goes  backward.  The 
contrary  has  passed  into  a  Tuscan  proverb :  "  Cavolo  riscal- 
dalo  e  amore  rinato  nonfu  mai  buono." 

VOL.  I.  4 
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"  Mantua !  the  royal  bond  would  not  suffice 
Which  great  Alphonso  with  his  spouse  unites ; 
But  with  Ferrara  you  seek  other  ties."* 

From  whence  it  is  clear,  that  the  nuptials  of 
Duke  Alphonso  with  the  Duchess  Margerita 
GoNZAGA,  of  Mantua,  had  already  taken  place. 

"  And  consecrate  your  union  with  new  ties  ; 
Binding  to  her  I  honor,  praise^  and  prize, 
The  faithful  Turco,"  etc.* 

This  marriage,  then,  must  have  happened 
after  that  of  the  Duke  Alphonso  with  the 
Duchess  Margerita  Gonzaga.  The  latter 
made  her  public  entry  into  Ferrara  on  the 
23d  of  February,   1579, t  and,   consequently, 

*Rime  Tom.  iii.,  Sonn.  214,  p.  113. 

"  Mantova,  se  non  'casta  il  real  nodo, 
Che'I  grande  Alfonso  e  I'alta  sposa  avvinse 
E  con  Ferrara  ti  di  novo  strinse,"  etc. 

t  "  Or  questo  vi  restringe  in  caro  nodo 
Gtuesto  onde  giunge  lei  che  onora  e  lodo 
Col  fedel  Turco." 

t  MuRATORi  says  the  Duchess  made  her  solemn  entry  into 
Ferrara  on  the  27th  of  January,  but  Serassi  quotes  the  Efeme- 
ride  Astrologico-istorica  della  citta  di  Ferrara,  and  is  proba- 
bly right.  See  Muratori  Annali  d'  Italin  X.  380,  and  Serassi 
Vita  di  T.  Tasso,  p.  281.  Tasso,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  his  pardon,  returned  to  Ferrara  on  the  occa- 
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fifteen  years  after  the  poet's  first  acquaintance 
with  Laura. 

The  two  madrigals  and  the  sonnet,  according 
to  the  table  of  subjects  given  by  Vasilini, 
were  written  for  the  nuptials  of  the  Count  An- 
nie al  TuRCO  with  the  Lady  Laura  Peperara. 

The  first  madrigal  begins  thus  : 

"  The  perfume-breathing  virgin  plant  which  grew 
From  blighting  frost  and  lightning  all  secure, 
Dear  to  the  world  —  to  Heaven  dear  as  pure, 

With  years  still  gaining  grace  and  beauty  new."* 

Which  last  line  indicates  a  more  mature  period 
of  life  than  that  referred  to  in  his  Crown  long 
previous,  where  she  is  styled  the 

"  Young  Pilgrim  fair." 


sion  of  the  Duke's  marriage  ;  and  it  appears  from  his  letters, 
that  he  was  at  Turin  on  the  lOth  of  February,  and  in  Ferrara 
on  the  24th.  This,  therefore,  is  a  further  presumption  in  favor 
of  Serassi's  correctness.     See  Tasso's  letters,  post. 

*  Madrigal  300,  torn,  ii.,  p.  256. 

"Ctuesta  pianta  odorato  e  verginella, 
Che  secura  dal  fulmine  e  dal  gelo, 
Cresce  si  cara  al  mondo  e  cara  al  cielo, 
Gluanto  divien  maggior,  tanto  e  piu  bella." 
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Her  age  is  placed  in  contrast  with  that  of 
her  husband  by  what  follows  : 

"  The  youthful  hand  that  gathers  from  her  now 

The  ripe  fruit  pending  from  the  verdant  bough." 

And  by  the  commentary;*  whence  it  results 
that  Laura  could  not  have   been   less   than 
thirty,  and  her  husband  somewhat  younger. 
The  madrigal  concludes  thus  : 

"  Blest  is  the  hand  to  which  all  this  is  free, 
And  he  too  blest,  who  in  the  shade  sings  thee."t 

The  meaning  of  which,  says  Rosini,  as  be- 
tween a  lover  and  his  beloved,  every  one  will 
understand.  The  inference  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, however,  is  far  from  irresistible.  At 
the  period  when  these  lines  were  composed, 
Tasso  was  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting  anxi- 
eties, and  his  felicity  could  have  been  merely 


*  "E  giovanetta  mano  or  di  lei  coglie. 
I  nuovi  frutti  e  le  novella  foglie." 
Esposizione,  v.  5.     "  Dello  sposo  oh'  era  giovine."     Tom.  ii* 
Espos.  46,  Mad.  300. 

t  Madrigal  300,  tom.  ii.,  p.  256,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Oh  fortunata  man,  cui  tanto  lice! 
E  chi  vi  canta  all'  ombra  anco  e  felice." 
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figurative.  Even  supposing  them  to  have  been 
written  while  he  was  yet  buoyed  up  with  false 
hopes,  and  before  the  coldness  of  his  reception 
at  court  had  taught  him  what  he  was  to  expect, 
his  happiness  did  not  depend  on  Laura,  if  it 
be  true,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  that  at  this 
moment  he  cherished  another  passion,  which 
had  been  encouraged,  if  not  returned. 

It  is  not  natural  to  suppose  two  such  affec- 
tions existing  at  the  same  time  ;  and  in  the  in- 
terval, it  would  seem,  from  the  testimony  of 
GuARiNi,  that  Laura  had  been  neglected  by 
the  poet.*  The  madrigals  and  the  sonnet  are 
not  expressive  of  deep  despair,  and  traces  of 
anger  and  alienation  may  be  found  in  several 
compositions  believed  to  be  prior  in  point  of 
time,  some  of  which  undoubtedly,  and  others 
most  probably,  were  designed  for  her.  Another 
sonnet,  indeed,  is  relied  on  by  Rosine  as  sus- 
taining his  opinion  respecting  a  continued  at- 
tachment to  Laura,  which  deserves,  and  will 
receive,  a  separate  examination. 

The  second  madrigal  is  addressed  to  Love, 
who  hovered  about  his  mistress,  and  to  whom 

*  Vide  ante,  p.  26. 
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the  poet  announces  with  grief,  that  he  may  no 
longer  find  refuge  in  her  shade.  Deep  sorrow 
seldom  expresses  itself  in  such  frigid  conceits. 

"  With  the  fair  tree  so  famous,  Hymen  now 

His  hallowed  sacrificial  torch  is  feeding, 
And  with  its  verdant  garlands  crowns  his  brow, 

Thy  grief,  O  Love  !  and  thy  despair  not  heeding ; 

And  thou  that  ofttimes  did  around  it  hover, 
Like  a  starved  bird  after  its  loved  food  greeding, 

In  its  sweet  shade  no  more  shalt  find  a  cover ; 
Peace,  Love  is  gone,  and  thou  toward  scorn  art  speeding."* 

Nevertheless,  says  Rosint,  the  poet  not  only 
continued  to  love  her  after  marriage,  but  so  cor- 
rupt were  the  customs  of  the  times  that  he 
avowed  it.  The  proof  of  this  the  professor  be- 
lieves is  to  be  found  in  a  beautiful  sonnet, 
which,  although  it  does  not  bear  her  name,  is 


*  Madrigal  301,  torn,  ii.,  p.  256. 

"  Dell'  arboscel  c'  ha  si  famoso  nome 

Or  s'  ha  fatta  Imeneo  la  santa  face 
E  delle  verde  fronde  orna  le  chiome 

Amor,  con  tuo  dolore,  e  con  tua  pace: 
E  tu,  che  spesso  gli  volavi  intorno 

Come  al  suo  cibo  suole  augel  rapace 
Alia  bell'  ombra  piu  non  fai  soggiorno, 

Pur  con  tua  pace  Amore,  e  con  tuo  scorno !' 
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addressed  "  to  his  lady,  the  spouse  of  another^'* 
and  is  supposed  by  Rosini  to  have  been  written 
on  the  same  occasion,  but  kept  secret. 

"  She  who  a  maideiij  taught  me,  Love,  thy  woes, 

To-morrow  may  become  a  new-made  bride, 
Like,  if  I  err  not,  a  fresh-gathered  rose, 

Opening  her  bosom  to  the  sun  with  pride: 
But  HIM,  for  whom  thus  flush'd  with  joy  it  blows, 

Whene'er  I  see,  my  blood  will  scarcely  glide, 
If  Jealousy  my  ice-bound  heart  should  close, 

Will  any  ray  of  pity  thaw  its  tide  % 
Thou  only  know'st. — And  now,  alas  !  I  haste 

Where  I  must  mark  that  snowy  neck  and  breast, 
By  envied  fingers  played  with  and  embraced; 
How  shall  I  live,  or  where  find  peace  or  rest, 

If  one  kind  look  on  me  she  will  not  waste 
To  hint  not  vain  my  sighs,  nor  all  unblest  V* 


*  Sonnetto  20,  p.  15,  tom,  i.,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Amor  colei,  che  verginella,  amai 
Doman  credo  veder  novella  sposa 
Simil  se  non  m'  inganno,  acolta  rosa 

Che  spieghi  il  seno  aperto  a  caldi  rai. 

Ma  chi  la  colse  non  vedro  gammai 
Ch'  al  cor  non  geli  1'  anima  gelosa: 
E  s'  alcun  foco  di  pietade  ascoso 

II  ghiaccio  puo  temprar,  tu  solo  il  sai. 

Misero !  ed  io  la  corro,  ove  rimiri 
Fralle  brine  del  volto  e'  1  bianco  petto 

Scherzar  la  mano  avversa  a  mieidesiri ! 

Or  come  esser  potra  ch'  io  viva  e  spiri 
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This  sonnet  was  first  printed  by  Vasilini  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  author's  Rime,  and  bears 
as  a  title,  *'  He  discourses  ivith  Love,  going  to 
seekhis  mistressy  It  was  softened  and  corrected 
in  the  edition  given  by  Tasso,  where,  in  a  com- 
mentary, he  writes,  "  he  hastens  by  night  to 
witness  his  misfortune  ;"  and  on  verse  the 
fifth,  that  "  the  husband  was  intended." 

When  we  reflect,  says  Rosini,  that  these 
verses  were  written  but  a  few  days  before  he 
was  confined  in  Sant'  Anna,  and  precisely  at 
the  period  when  he  did  not  meet,  either  from 
the  duke  or  the  princess,  the  reception  he  ex- 
pected and  w^as  promised,  the  greater  becomes 
our  wonder  at  the  profound  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart.  In  vain,  he  continues,  do  we 
seek  pretexts  to  disbelieve  it ;  the  evidence  is 
there,  and  compels  us  in  our  own  despite. 
Some  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  learned  professor  will  be  offered 
with  all  due  humihty,  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 


Se  non  ni'  accenna  alcum  pietoso  aifetto 
Che  non  fian  sempre  vano  i  miei  sospiri'?" 

Compare  this  with  Sonnet  226,  torn,  i.,  p.  118.  "  Per  la  sua 
donna  in  atto  di  maritarsij"  and  the  Canzone  "  Amor  tu 
vedi,"  torn,  ii.,  p.  1. 
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The  very  improbability  of  two  contempora- 
neous attachments,  and  of  the  composition  of 
such  verses  just  before  his  imprisonment,  which 
RosiNi  himself  admits,  should  have  provoked 
doubt,  and  sharpened  investigation.  Unques- 
tionably, if  they  w^ere  written  for  the  nuptials 
of  Laura,  they  prove  one  of  two  things,  either 
a  strong,  continued  affection  for  her,  in  spite  of 
his  equally  strong  and  long-cherished  love  for 
the  PRINCESS,  or  the  simulation  of  a  passion  that 
had  ceased.  If  they  were  composed  for  her 
nuptials,  they  must  date  shortly  before  his 
second  arrest,  and  at  the  very  period  of  his 
life  when  dissimulation  had  become  inevitable. 
What  artifice  more  likely  to  be  practised  than 
that  of  feigning  the  continuance  of  a  sentiment 
once  know^n  to  exist  f  Could  it  be  established, 
then,  incontestably,  that  they  were  produced  by 
the  occasion  to  which  Rosini  refers  them,  the 
more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  mystery 
would  be,  not  that  they  were  secret,  but  that 
they  were  feigned.  At  the  end  o{  fifteen  years, 
and  after  the  intervention  of  another  passion, 
the  marriage  of  a  mistress  which  called  forth 
the  three  frigid  productions  openly  avowed,  is 
not  likely  to  have  given  birth   to  the  one  in 
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question.  But  may  not  the  professor  have  ad- 
mitted too  hastily  that  this  sonnet  was  written 
for  the  nuptials  of  Laura  Peperara  f  Neither 
the  words,  the  ancient  title,  nor  any  commen- 
tary of  the  poet,  warrants  the  inference.  No 
doubt  it  purports  to  be  composed  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  mistress,  and  as  the  Princess 
never  married,  and  the  Countess  San  Vitale 
was  married  before  Tasso  ever  saw  her,  the 
professor  seems  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
sonnet  was  for  Laura.  May  it  not,  however, 
have  originated  from  an  impending  marriage, 
or  the  rumor  of  one  that  never  took  place  ?  The 
difficulty  presented  by  the  language,  which  de- 
scribes, as  in  the  act  of  occurring,  that  which 
perhaps  was  only  dreaded,  is  not  insuperable. 
Exaggeration  is  the  trick  of  passion ;  and  im- 
pending evil  is  painted  by  a  vivid  fancy,  as  if 
it  had  already  happened.  How  often  have  the 
least  poetic  tormented  themselves  and  others 
with  the  assumed  certainty  of  anticipated  mis- 
fortune ? 

The  noble  Canzone  of  Tasso,  beginning — 

"  Thou  seest  Love !  feel'st  thou  not  grief  and  ire'?" 

which  equally  appears  to  refer  to  a  marriage 
almost  concluded,  according  to  the  respectable 
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contemporary  testimony  of  Manso,  was  com- 
posed by   Tasso,   angry  and  jealous  for   the 
contemplated  match  of  the  Princess  Leonora 
with  a  great  Prince.     Rosini,  in  his  commen- 
tary, thinks  the  language  clearly  refers  to  a 
marriage  already  effected;  and  from  the  simi- 
larity of  style  and  subject,  and  the  deep  tone  of 
feeling  to  be  found  in  each,  sets  down  both  the 
Canzone  and  Sonnet  as  composed  for  the  nup- 
tials of  Laura  Peperara.     But  the  Professor 
has  overlooked  one  conclusive  difficulty.    If  the 
Ca7izone  refers  to  a  marriage  consummated,  it 
could  not  have  been  that  of  Laura,  since  the 
Canzone  was  first  published  in  1567,  in  the 
Rime  of  the  Eterei,  and  her  marriage  did  not 
occur  until  eleven  years  afterwards.     The  argu- 
ment   appended  to    it  in  the    Rime    of    the 
Eterei,  is  this  :  *'  being  at  a  distance  from  his 
lady,  he  hears  the  news  of  her   nuptials,  on 
which  occasion  he  composes  the  present  Can- 
zone.^^* 

*  The  original  edition  of  the  "  Rime  degli  Eterei,"  in  1567, 
is  very  rare.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Magliabecchian  Li- 
brary of  Florence.  No  doubt,  however,  exists  of  the  time  of  its 
publication,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
1588— also  a  scarce  book— a  copy  of  which  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  acquire.  The  first  is  entitled  "Rime  degli  Accademici 
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It  was  possibly,  therefore,  for  a  reported,  not 
an  actual  marriage,  that  the  Canzone  was  writ- 
ten: whether  of  Laura  or  the  Princess,  can- 
not be  positively  affirmed.  "  Uaure  amorose^'^ 
in  the  5.2d  line,  and  "  il  stio  hel  nome  che  occulta 
crebbe,^^  in  the  verse  of  the  poet,  "  Quasi  infertil 
terreno  Aubok  gentile,^^  persuade  Rosini  that  it 
was  for  the  first.  The  reasons  before  stated, 
and  Manso's  authority,  favor  the  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

According  to  Rosini's  supposition,  then,  we 
are  to  believe  that  after  Jifteen  years,  which  un- 
questionably elapsed  from  Tasso's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Laura  to  the  period  of  her 
marriage,  he  continued  to  love  her,  notwith- 
standing a  violent  intervening  passion  for  the 
Princess,  of  almost  equal  duration ;  that  the 
two  madrigals  and  the  other  sonnet  w^ere  cold, 
because  they  were  intended  to  be  public,  and 
that  this,  which  is  ardent  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  was  designed  to  be  kept  secret ;  and, 


Eterei,  dedicate  alia  Serenissima  Madama  Margherita  di  Val- 
ois,  Duchessa  di  Savoia;"  and  the  dedication  is  dated  the  1st 
of  January,  1567.  The  second  edition  speaks  of  the  first  as 
having  been  printed  twenty  years  before,  and  now  become  rare. 
Rosini's  apparent  ignorance  of  both  is  singular. 
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finally,  that  the  Canzone,  kindred  in  style  and 
subject,  which  Manso  says  Tasso  composed 
when  the  hand  of  Leonora  was  demanded  from 
the  Duke,  was  in  fact  written  for  Laura  Pep- 
ERARA,  the  object  of  his  early,  divided,  yet  un- 
diminished affection,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
actual  nuptials. 

The  last  supposition  is  clearly  erroneous,  the 
others  highly  improbable.  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  conjecture  that  the  Canzone  and  the 
Sonnet  were  both  written  for  an  apprehended 
match  of  the  Princess.* 


♦  Brusoni  says  it  was  written  when  she  was  demanded  in 
marriage  by  the  Emperor.  "  Ond'  egli  stesso  in  quel  tempo 
che,  1'  Imperadore  la  chiese  permoglie  ce'ldiede  a  conoscere  in 
quella  nobilissima  Canzone,  in  cui  se  ne  richiama  ad  Amore," 
&c.  La  Gondola  a  tre  reme.  Venezia,  1662,  appresso  Francisco 
Storti,  ristampate  1667,  per  gli  erede  di  F.  S.  The  book  was 
prohibited  shortly  after  its  publication.  Brusoni  perhaps  is 
not  to  be  greatly  relied  on,  and  his  work  is  professedly  a  ro- 
mance :  yet  the  circumstances  mentioned  are  said  to  be  derived 
from  persons  of  credit,  acquainted  with  Tasso.  "E  quando  io 
nonne  avessi  avuto  relazioni  e  notizie  incontrastabili  da  nobili 
e  virtuosi  cavallieri,  che  non  solamente  conobbero  di  presenza 
il  Tasso,"  etc.  Serassi  calls  Brusoni's  book  "  quella  sua  ope- 
raccia^'  in  which  "  prese  a  descrivere  romanziscamente  gli 
amori  del  Tasso  con  questa  Principessa,  raccontando  varij  fatti 
ideali  e  calunniosi,  per  cui  il  detto  libro  appena  uscito  alia  luce 
fu  meritamente  proscritto  dalla  S.  Congregazione  dell'  Indice." 

VOL.  I.  5 
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Having  submitted  each  hypothesis,  the  reader 
is  capable  of  selecting  for  himself;  and  his 
judgment  is  not  the  less  likely  to  be  correct,  be- 
cause it  is  left  unbiased  by  any  labored  argu- 
ment. The  moment  we  suspect  our  guide,  we 
look  out  for  treachery  and  danger  at  every  step ; 
and  self-love,  and  the  love  of  contradiction,  are 
apt  to  enlist  our  feelings  against  any  one  who 
desires  to  force  a  favorite  theory  upon  us.* 

No  further  discoveries  respecting  Laura  Pe- 
PERARA  have  rewarded  Rosini's  inquiries. 

He  imagines  that  her  husband  was  a  son  or 
nephew  of  Count  IppoiiiTo  Tukchi,  a  nobleman 

Serassi  Vita  150,  n  1.  On  the  other  hand,  Leti  praises  Bru- 
soni's  novel,  and  adopts  his  account  of  Tasso's  love ;  but  Leti 
himself  is  bad  authority.     See  Tiraboschi. 

*  Rosini's  opinion  is  still  farther  impugned  by  Tasso's  cha- 
racter. "  Gluesto  ben  posso  con  sagramento  testimoniare," 
says  Manso,  "  ch'  egli  naturalmente  nemicissimo  fu  d'  ogni 
atto  ingiuriosa  alle  sacre  leggi  del  matrimonio,  e  altrettanto 
schifo  di  ravvolgersi  nelle  sozzure  di  femmine  vile,  onde  con 
niuna  ebbe  in  tutto  il  corso  della  vita  a  dimesticarsi.  Oltre  a 
cio  fui  da  bocca  di  lui  medesimo  rassicurato,  che  dal  tempo  del 
suo  ritegno  in  Sanf  Anna  eh'  avenne  negli  anni  trentacinque 
della  sua  vita,  e  sedici  avanti  la  morte,  egli  intieramente  fu 
casto  :  degli  anniprimi  non  mi  favell6  mai  di  modo  ch'  iopossa 
alcuna  cosa  di  certo  raccontare."  Considering  by  whom,  and 
to  whom  this  declaration  was  made,  every  word  of  it  teems 
with  meaning,  and  its  very  silence  becomes  eloquent. 
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in  favor  with  the  Duke,  and  that  her  quality  of 
attendant  on  the  Duchess,  accounts  for  her  mar- 
rying late  in  life,  as  sometimes  happens  to  maids 
of  honor,  who  do  not  obtain  a  husband  until  by 
long  service  they  have  secured  a  dowry.  The 
only  particulars  not  mentioned  in  his  essay,  and 
worthy  of  being  noted,  are  a  sonnet  on  her  re- 
covery from  a  fit  of  illness,  in  consequence  of 
the  prayers  of  her  husband,*  and  a  madrigal 
to  her  infant  child.t 

No  other  traces  of  her  married  life  remain. 
Her  name  has  been  embalmed  merely  by  the 
love  of  Tasso,  and  all  memory  of  her  fortunes 
perished,  when  he  ceased  to  record  them  in  his 
verse4 

*  Tom  i.,  Sonnet  105,  ed  esposizione,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

t  Tom  ii.,  Madrigal  25. 

t  After  as  careful  an  examination  and  comparison  as  possi- 
ble, the  following  are  believed  to  be  the  pieces  of  Tasso  ad- 
dressed, or  alluding  to  Laura  Peperara.  Still  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  this  classification,  when  not  founded  on  the  date, 
the  name,  or  some  poetical  conceit  alluding  to  it,  is  little  more 
than  surmise,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  error. 

Tom.  I. 

SonnettiS,  66,67,  96,  97,  99,  100,101,  105,  106,  110,  111, 
113,114,  119,120,121,  123,  131,  159,  180,188,  193,194,  195, 
257,  274,  389,  431. 
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Tom.  IL 

Canzone  xxxvii.,  p.  105. 

Sestini  ii.  and  iii. 

Madrigali22,  23,  24,  25,  42,  43,  45,  47,  58,  130,  131,  138, 
140,  141,  164,  165,  166,  167,  168,  181,  194,  209,  210,  295, 
300,  301,  305. 

Tom.  IIL 

SQnnetti'^14  163. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

From  all  that  appears,  Laura  having  been 
Tasso's  first  love,  the  passion  that  was  succeed- 
ed, and  of  course  extinguished  by  another,  was 
for  her.  To  believe  the  contrary,  we  must  pre- 
sume a  third  attachment ;  and  of  this,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  no  adequate  proof  exists. 

Between  the  domination  of  a  new,  and  the 
extinction  of  an  old  affection,  there  must,  of 
course,  have  been  an  interval  of  time  when 
they  struggled  for  mastery,  holding  divided, 
though  unequal  and  fluctuating,  dominion.  To 
this  transition  stage  may  possibly  be  referred 
the  Sonnet  commencing — 

"  The  flame  from  whence  such  rays  once  issued  forth,"* 

if  it  were  not  one  of  those  designed  merely  to 
mislead  suspicion. 

*  Tom  i.,  Sonnetto  115,  p.  62,  ed,  di  Pisa.^ 

"  L'  incendio  onde  tai  raggi  uscir  gia  fore," 
5* 
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Rosini,  indeed, '  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  for  Leonora  San  Vitale,  Countess  of 
ScANDiAj  who  appeared  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
RARA  during  the  carnival  of  1576,  more  than 
ten  years  after  his  acquaintance  with  Leonora 
of  EsTE  ;  and  in  its  title — "  the  new  love 
which  destroys  not  the  old" — perceives  the  de- 
cline of  his  passion  for  the  Princess.  As  the 
internal  evidence  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  entertained  a  serious  affection  for  the  San 
Vitale,  while  no  other  adequate  proof  sup- 
ports it,  the  sonnet  may  as  probably  refer  to  the 
decline  of  his  attachment  for  Laura.  Since 
the  date  cannot  be  ascertained,  nothing  more 
should  be  inferred  from  it  as  yet,  than  the  fact 
that  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  former  love  de- 
cayed, and  a  later  one  began.*  The  struggle 
between  them  could  not  continue  long.  Most 
assuredly  it  did  not  extend  to  fifteen  years. 
There  are  those  who  may  imagine  the  passions 
were  always  different  in  their  nature,  and  on 


*  If  the  sonnet  itself  were  not  clear  enough,  his  own  com 
mentary  would  render  it  so.     Verse  3,  he  says,  describes  the 
commencement  of  a  new  passion,  and  verse  9   affirms  these 
affections   not  to  be   from  choice,  but  fatality.    Esposizione, 
torn,  i.,  p.  63,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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that  question  every  one  must  decide  for  himself. 
In  the  end,  individual  opinion  will  probably  be 
determined  by  individual  experience.  Be  this 
as  it  may  however,  a  change  in  Torquato's 
feelings  towards  Laura  may  be  presumed  from 
the  madrigals  before  quoted,  without  relying 
on  other  verses  more  disputable. 

Another  attachment  may  be  deduced  from  a 
sonnet  addressed  to  the  Marquess  of  Paleno, 
and  written  between  1579  and  1581.  This 
nobleman,  it  would  seem,  designed  to  collect 
Tasso's  minor  poems,  of  which  only  a  few  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  Rime  of  the  Eterei, 
pubhshed  in  1567,  and  those  of  Atanagi,  pub- 
lished in  1565.* 

*  Sonnet,  431,  torn,  i.,  p.  221, 

"  Al    Conte    Matteo   di    Paleno 
Che  Raccoglieva  le  sue  Rime. 

Cio  che  scrissi  e  dettai  pensoso  e  lento 

Di  rea  Fortuna  poi  fu  sparse  all'  aura. 

Pur  come  foglie  di  sibilla  al  vento 

O  polve  in  campo,  o'n  lido  arena  Mauia. 

Talche  cinta  d^  oblio  la  nobil  Laura 

N'  anderebbe,  e  1'  altra  mia  gioja  e  tormento 

Per  cui  servii  molti  anni  ed  or  me'n  pento 

Poiche  mia  liberta  tardi  restaura. 

E  d'  Eroi  1'  alte  laudi  invano  sparte 
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These  are  the  quartets  : 

"  All  that  I  slowly  wrote  with  care  and  thought 
Strewn  on  the  winds  rude  Fate  from  memory  bore, 
Like  Sybil's  leaves — which  now  in  vain  were  sought, 
Or  sands  storm-scattered  on  the  Moorish  shore: 
And  thus  the  noble  name  that  Laura  bore 
Oblivion-wrapt  will  go,  and  her's  who  wrought 
My  jor  and  torment,  and  for  whom  I  wore 
Years  out  in  bondage — years  repentance- fraught, 
Since  she  delays  my  freedom  to  restore. 


But  thou  wilt  gather  them,"  etc. 
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From  this  it  is  evident  he  loved  and  sang  two 
persons.  One  was  "  the  noble  Laura" — the 
other,  "  SHE  who  wrought  his  joy  and  torment 
and  for  whom  "  he  wore  out  years  in  bondage ;" 


Matteo  vedriansi  o'n  qualche  pregio  altrove ; 
Ma  tu  1'  accogli :  Oh !  pieta  vera  ed  arte 
O  virtu,  che  da  vita,  e  gloria  a'  carmi ! 
Omai  non  trova  il  fulniine  d    G  ove 
Piu  salda  1'  opra  di  metalli,  o  marmi." 

This  must  have  been  written  before  1581,  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  Rime,  by  Aldus,  was  published.  Because,  after 
that,  his  productions  could  not  be  said  to  be  strown  on  the  winds 
like  Sybil's  leaves.  It  must  also  have  been  before  the  death  of 
Leonora,  since  otherwise  she  could  not  delay  the  restoration 
of  his  freedom.  She  died  the  10th  of  February.  1581.  It  was 
of  course  after  his  imprisonment,  which  began  in  1579. 
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years  of  which  he  repented,  because  "  she 
delayed  to  restore  his  freedom."  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Sant'  Anna,  and,  therefore,  there  is  httle 
room  to  think  the  liberty  he  sought  was  figura- 
tive merely. 

Pursuing  the  system  of  inquiry  heretofore 
adopted,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  and  rank  of  this  mysterious  per- 
sonage, who  exercised  so  fatal  an  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  Tasso. 

Taken  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Louis  of 
EsTE,  he  arrived  in  Ferraka  early  in  October, 
1565.*     His  reputation  preceded  him,  for  the 
RiNALDO  was  published  in  1561,  when  he  was 


*  Serassi  says  he  arrived  on  the  31st  of  October;  but  only 
on  the  authority  of  the  dialogue  of  Gianluca,  where  Tasso 
says,  that  "  on  his  first  arrival  Ferrara  was  full  of  masks." 
But  that  this  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  is  thus  proved  : 

1,  The  masks  for  the  duchess's  reception  took  place  in  De- 
cember, 

2.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Tasso's  to  Varchi,  dated  at 
Ferrara,  11th  October,  1565.  See  Lettere  Inedite  at  the  end  of 
the  Controversie,  p.  44,  vol.  xviii.,  ed.  diPisa. 

Serassi's  general  accuracy  in  dates,  and  it  may  be  added  in 
facts,  also,  except  where  the  truth  must  be  veiled  or  colored  for 
the  honor  of  the  house  of  Este,  gives  value  to  this  otherwise 
small  correction,  which  is  due  to  the  industry  of  the  Abate 
Pietro  Mazzuchelli, 
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but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  had  already 
been  read  and  praised  throughout  Italy.  The 
court  of  Alphonso  the  Second  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  age,  and  the  princesses, 
his  sisters,  its  most  accomplished  ornaments. 

LucRETiA  was  in  her  thirtieth  year,  Leo- 
nora in  her  twenty-ninth,  and  Tasso  in  his 
twenty-second.* 

The  festivities  appointed  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  the  duke  with  the  daughter  of  the 
EMPEROR,  commenced  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
but  in  these  the  Princess  Leonora  took  no 
part  on  account  of  indisposition,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  ToRQUATO  was  first  presented  to 
LucRETiA,  and  not  to  her  sister  until  some  time 
afterwards.t 

Among  his  poetry,  which  may,  with  reason- 


*  Lucretia  was  born  16th  December,  1535 ;  Leonora,  June 
19th,  1537,  and  Tasso,  11th  March,  1544.  See  for  the  birth  of 
the  princesses,  Mctratori  Antichita  Esterni,  part  ii.,  chap,  xii., 
p.  365  and  368  ;  for  that  of  Tasso,  Serassi  vita,  p.  20,  and  Let- 
tere,  torn,  i.,  p.  150,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

Serassi  makes  Leonora  and  Lucretia  each  a  year  older, 
Vita,  p.  129,  n.  1 ;  but  Muratori,  having  access  to  the  archives 
of  the  house  of  Este,  and  giving  the  precise  days  of  their  birth, 
is  certainly  better  authority. 

t  Serassi,  Vita,  128. 
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able  certainty,  be  referred  to  the  year  1566,  is 
found  what  follows : 

"  Vague  rumors  of  my  fame  thine  ears  assailed, 
Whence  rose  fond  feelings  in  thy  royal  breast ; 
And  the  fierce  flame  that  has  destroyed  my  rest 
Sighing  o'er  tinted  paper  I  inhaled."* 

And  in  the  first  terzet  he  proceeds  : 

"  From  figures  feigned  a  conflagration  true 
I  lighted."t 

Concluding — 

"  And  I  would  live  only  'till  that  flame  dies."* 

That  these  are  love  verses  will  hardly  be 
denied.  The  fire  that  destroyed  his  rest — the 
conflagration  he  kindled — the  flame  he  wished 
not  to  survive — can  mean  nothing  else  than 
love — ^love  the  most  fervent — love  expressing 
itself  in  the  hyperbole  so  natural  to  violent  pas- 

*  Tom.  i.,  Sonnetto  149,  p.  80,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Nel  tuo  petto  Real,  da  voci  sparte 
Delia  mia  laude  nacque  il  chiaro  ardore 
E  lajiamma  che  a  me  distrugge  il  core, 
Dallo  spirar  di  colorite  carte." 

t  "  Cosi  da  finte  imagine  non  finto 
L'  iNCENDio  mosse." 

t  "  Che  il  viver  bramo,  anzi  che  il  foco  estinto." 
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sion.  The  royal  breast,  leaves  little  room  to 
question  the  rank  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
composed. 

The  title  of  this  sonnet,  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Aldus,  in  1581,  and  reprinted  by  Bal- 
DiNi,  under  the  revision  of  Guarini,  the  year 
after,  is — "  For  the    Queen  of  France.'^     This 
direction  is  so  improbable  as  to  become  ridicu- 
lous, when  it  is  remembered  that  Elizabeth 
of  Austria,  the  bride  of  Charles  IX.,  arrived 
in  France  but  a  short  time  before  the  poet,  who 
accompanied  the  Cardinal  Louis  of  Este  in 
his  visit  to  that  kingdom  in  1570.    There  is  not 
the  smallest  likelihood  that  a  young  queen,  very 
soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  husband's  splendid 
court,  should  be  told  by  a  foreign  gentleman 
scarcely  known  to  her,  that  she  had  inspired 
him  with  a  violent  passion,  still  less  that  she 
returned  it.     Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
sonnet  was  addressed  to  the  mother  of  Charles, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  who  had  then  reached 
her  fiftieth  year,  and  whose  mind  was  much 
more  occupied  with  ambition   than   gallantry.* 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  inscription  of  this  sonnet, 
among  others,  was  falsified  by  the  pviblishers  of  Tasso's  poems. 
But  what  renders  it  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  thus  exists  in  the 
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The  title,  then,  must  be  false,  but  the  contents 
may  still  possibly  be  true.  The  necessity  of 
concealment  would  result  from  the  rank  of  the 
person  who  had  kindled  the  flame  which  de- 
stroyed his  peace,  and  in  whose  royal  breast 
he  believed  fond  feelings  had  arisen,  origina- 
ting in  rumors  of  his  fame.  The  tinted  paper 
may  refer  to  her  picture,  seen  before  the  origi- 
nal, during  the  illness  already  mentioned.  No 
commentary  of  the  author's  upon  this  sonnet 
exists  ;  but  the  title  prefixed  to  it,  in  his  own 
edition  of  Brescia,  is  as  follows  : 

original  autograph  MSS.  which  he  dedicated  to  the  princesses 
of  Este,  and  stated  to  have  been  composed  during  these  latter 
years  of  his  infelicity ;  that  is  to  say,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
after  his  journey  to  Prance.  In  a  copy  of  the  titles  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  pieces  in  this  volume,  for  which  I  take  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  Signore  D.  Guiseppe 
Antonelli,  assistant  librarian  of  the  library  at  Ferrara,  where 
the  MS.  is  preserved,  the  sonnet  in  question  stands  thus  : 

"  10.  A  LA  Reina  di  Francia, 
Sonetto.     Nel  tuo  petio  real  da  voci  sparteJ^ 

If  it  be  admissible  to  conjecture  that  the  original  of  this  pro- 
duction was  among  the  papers  which  Tasso  knew  or  believed 
had  been  stolen  from  him,  in  the  manner  hereafter  mentioned, 
the  artifice  of  inserting  it  in  a  volume  openly  dedicated  to  the 
princesses,  but  with  a  feigned  inscription,  "  To  the  Glueen  of 
France,"  will  have  an  intelligible  motive. 
VOL.  I.  6 
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"  He  describes  a  mutual  affection  originating 
on  the  part  of  the  cavalier  from  the  sight  of  a 
portrait,  and  on  that  of  the  lady  from  the  report 
of  his  merit." 

Whatever  doubt  may  remain  respecting  the 
true  inscription  of  this  sonnet,  none  can  be  en- 
tertained about  the  following  verses.  They  are 
extracted  from  a  canzone  openly  addressed  to 
her  on  her  recovery,  and  written  not  long  after 
his  presentation.* 

"  On  the  first  day,  when  thy  fair  brow  serene, 
Upon  my  charmed  and  dazzled  senses  shone  — 

That  brow  where  Love  stood  armed  in  all  his  pride  — 
But  for  the  reverence  that  did  intervene, 

And  wonder,  shielding  my  chilled  breast  in  stone, 
With  double  death  my  heart  had  surely  died."t 

*  "  Mentre  che  a  venerar  movon  le  gente." 

It  was  published  in  the  "  Rime  degli  Eterei'"  in  1567,  vide 
p.  144  of  the  ed.  of  Ferrara,  by  Alfonso  Caraffa  in  1588 ;  and 
see  torn,  ii..  Rime,  ed,  di  Pisa  delle  opere  di  Tasso,  p.  56,  for 
the  Canzone. 

t  Tom.  ii.,  ed.  di  Pisa,  p.  58.  Rime  degli  Eterei,  2d  ed.  p.  146. 

"E  certo  il  primo  di  ch'l  che'  1  bel  sereno 
Delia  tua  fronte  agli  occhi  miei  s'  offerse 

E  vidi  ARMATO  spaziarci  Amore; 
Se  non  che  riverenza  allor  converse 

E  MARAViGLiA  in  frcdda  selce  il  sero, 
Iri  peria  con  doppia  morte  il  core." 
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Who  doubts  that,  according  to  these  lines,  in 
the  midst  of  reverence  and  wonder,  he  was  as- 
sailed by  love  ? 

The  popular  opinion  of  the  time,  as  stated 
by  Manso,  that  the  Princess  Leonora]  of 
EsTE  was  one  of  the  three  ladies  loved  and 
sung  by  Tasso,  does  not  seem,  therefore,  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  In  seeking  the 
proofs  of  this  passion,  however,  diflSculties  oc- 
cur at  every  step.  All  is  darkness  and  mystery, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution.  The  original  and  inherent  perplexi- 
ties of  the  subject  have  been  increased  by  the 
contradictions  of  biographers  and  commenta- 
tors, each  anxious  to  sustain  his  own  system. 
Still  there  is  a  clue,  however  slight  and  fragile, 
and  by  its  help,  with  patience  and  prudence, 
it  is  possible  to  thread  the  labyrinth. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  few  of 
the  love-verses  of  Tasso  were  published  before 
his  imprisonment.  Those  printed  during  its 
continuance,  either  from  his  own  prudence  or 
that  of  his  editors,  were  often  falsely  entitled. 

One  proof  of  this  has  been  seen  in  the  sonnet 
inscribed  "To  the  Queen  of  France."  Another, 
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of  no  small  consequence,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  : 

"  The  clear,  bright,  burning  orbs  where  Love  divine 
Into  two  sapphire  gems  himself  consumes."* 

Concluding  with  a  prayer  that  Love  would  heal 
those  eyes  of  their  infirmity,  and  thus  tranquil- 
lize his  heart.  This,  in  the  old  editions,  was 
inscribed  "To  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,"  but  in 
that  of  the  poet,  it  is  altered  "  To  the  disordered 
eyes  of  his  Lady,^'  and  he  adds,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  verse  twelfth,  that  "He  affectionately 
desires  Love  would  heal  them." 

Another,  much  celebrated,  is  that  beginning: 

"  O  beauteous  hand  which  in  that  happy  day."t 

entitled,  by  Vasilini,  "  To  the  Duchess  of  Ur- 
hino  embroidering  ;'^  but  Tasso,  in  the  before- 
cited  edition,  restores  it  "  To  his  Lady,"  and,  in 
his  commentary  on  verse  first,  says,  "  He  calls 
the  dog  happy  from  seeing  her." J 


*  Sonnetto  104,  torn  i.,  p.  57,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
"  I  chiari  lumi  onde  il  divino  araore 
In  due  zaffiri  se  medisimo  accende." 

t  "  O  bella  man  che  nel  felice  giorno." 

Id.  Sonnetto  107,  p.  58. 
t  Sonnetto  107,  Esposizione,  p.  69,  torn,  i.,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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Still  confining  our  attention  to  the  ancien 
editions  and  unquestioned  works  of  our  author, 
another  sonnet  may  be  quoted.  Vasilini  en- 
titles it  "  To  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  appeared 
masked  at  a  fete  :" 

"  'Twas  Night,  and  underneath  her  starry  vest 
The  prattling  Loves  were  hidden,  and  their  arts 
Practised  so  cunningly  on  our  hearts, 
That  never  felt  they  sweeter  scorn  and  jest : 
Thousands  of  amorous  thefts  their  skill  attest  — 
All  kindly  hidden  by  the  gloom  from  day, 
A  thousand  visions  in  each  trembling  ray 
Flitted  around,  in  bright  false  splendor  drest. 
The  clear  pure  moon  rolled  on  her  starry  way 
"Without  a  cloud  to  dim  her  silver  light, 
And  High-born  Beauty  made  our  revels  gay  — 
Reflecting  back  on  heaven  beams  as  bright, 
Which  even  with  the  dawn  fled  not  away  — 
When  chased  the  Son  such  lovely  Ghosts  from  Night."* 


*  Sonnetto  128,  torn  i.,  p.  69. 

"  Era  la  notte  e  sotto  il  manto  adorno 
Si  nascon  devano  i  pargoletti  Amori 
Ne  giammai  nel'  insidie  i  nostri  cori 
Ebber  piii  dolce  ofFesa,  e  dolce  scorno. 
E  mille  vaghi  furti  insino  al  giorno 
Si  ricoprian  fra  tenebrose  orrori, 
E  con  tremanti  e  lucidi  splendori 
Mille  immagini  false  errando  intorno. 
Nel  seren  puro  della  bianca  luna 
Nube  celava,  ad  altra  oscura  vela, 

6* 
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What  do  we  read  in  the  poet's  commentary 
on  this  sonnet,  in  the  often-cited  edition  of 
Brescia?  At  verse  eleven,  "  aZto,"  translated 
•'  high-born,"  is  explained  "  by  reference  to  the 
person  and  the  dignity ;"  and  at  the  last  verse, 
he  notes,  that  by  the  Sun,  he  means  ^^  his  Lady, ^^ 
and  by  "■  Gliosis,'"  the  "  mash:'  The  Duchess 
OF  Ferrara,  then,  is,  by  Tasso,  himself,  re- 
garded and  announced  as  such ! 

In  the  edition  of  Bidelli,  this  sonnet  is  en- 
titled, "  He  describes  his  lady  appearing  at  a 
feast." 

Why  should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  ? 
When  his  rhymes  were  too  free  or  too  clear, 
Tasso,  or  his  old  editors,  prudently  falsified  the 
title.  The  poet,  in  publishing  them  himself, 
after  his  liberation,  altered  the  exceptionable 
expressions,  but  restored  the  true  inscription. 
When  the  language  did  not  overpass  the  limits 
of  a  respectful  passion,  the  feigned  argument 
alone  was  corrected,  without  varying  the  origi- 


Cluando  alta  donna  in  lieto  coro  apparve ; 
Ed  illustro  con  mille  raggi  il  cielo ; 
Ma  quelle  non  sparsi  coll'  aura  bruna, 
Chi  vide  al  Sol  piu  fortunate  larvel" 
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nal  verse,  which,  in  most  instances,  however, 
was  illustrated  by  the  author's  commentary. 

The  precaution  of  feigning  to  write  for 
another,  when,  in  truth,  he  wrote  for  himself, 
was,  in  Tasso's  situation,  an  obvious  one,  and 
had,  undoubtedly,  been  used  by  him.  Among 
the  MSS.  of  Foppa,  copied  by  Serassi,  was  the 
followina:  letter : 

"  My  boldness  in  taking  it  upon  me  to  write 
to  you,  though  far  greater  than  my  merit  or  my 
hopes,  is  so  much  less  than  your  beauty  and 
courtesy,  that  I  cannot  possibly  be  reputed  too 
forward  and  daring,  but  rather  too  timid,  since 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  dear — neither 
life,  reputation,  nor  country  —  that  would  not 
well  deserve  to  be  perilled  for  the  enjoyment 
only  of  one  of  your  sweet  smiles. 

"Most  happy  were  my  eyes  to  encounter 
yours !  since  in  that  one  glance  I  saw  all  the 
grace  and  loveliness  that  can  bestow  felicity; 
and  come  death,  or  whatsoever  else  there  mav, 
most  fearful  —  happy,  shall  I  still  esteem 

'  That  loveliest  sight,  and  ever-dear  sweet  look,' 

which  are  enough    to   gild  and  lighten  every 
evil  and  misfortune.     It  has  not  yet  pleased 
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your  ladyship,  that  I  should  owe  as  much  to 
your  favor  as  to  that  of  fortune,  since,  would 
you  but  permit  me  to  see  you,  I  should  hold  all 
the  ardent  longings  of  my  heart  satisfied.  If  m.y 
love  were  born  of  my  will,  it  might  behove  me 
to  confess  it  as  a  heavy  sin  of  temerity,  in  hav- 
ing dared  to  lift  my  thoughts  so  high  ;  but,  ori- 
ginating as  it  did,  in  celestial  influence,  or  the 
force  of  your  beauty,  I  know  not  whether  to 
accuse  the  planets  or  3^our  ladyship,  and  would 
rather  wrong  every  star  in  heaven  than  cloud 
the  calm  serenity  of  your  brow.  But  if,  be- 
sides your  beauty,  your  courtesy  is  to  blame,  I 
shall  beseech  it  to  win  pardon  for  the  involun- 
tary wrong,  proceeding  from  fortune,  from 
heaven,  from  your  own  charms,  and  your  very 
virtue,  and  to  content  you  that,  of  my  own  free 
will,  if  not  with  your  concurrence,  I  may  con- 
tinue to  love  and  serve  you,  under  the  coercion 
of  so  many  inevitable  and  irresistible  causes, 
against  which  all  opposition  would  avail  no- 
thing."* 


*  The  originals  of  the  letters  translated,  would  too  much  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  this  work,  already,  perhaps,  too  great,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  omitted.  This  will  be  found  in  Rosini's 
saggio  sugli  amori  di  T.  Tasso,  p.  45, 
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The  paper  copied  by  Serassi,  bore,  as  he 
says,  the  following  memorandum:  ^^Love-letter 
written  for  another,  by  Signor  Torquato  Tasso.^^ 
But  will  any  one  believe  that  Tasso  lent  his 
pen  to  such  an  office  ?  From  the  first  sentence 
in  the  letter,  is  it  not  apparent  to  what  high- 
born lady  it  was  addressed,  since,  for  her,  might 
be  perilled  life,  country,  and  reputation?  ^And, 
if  that  were  not  enough,  is  not  the  secret  be- 
trayed by  his  accusing  himself  of  the  *'  heavy 
sin  of  temerity  in  having  dared  to  lift  his 
thoughts  so  high  ?"* 

Even  from  the  preceding  extracts  alone,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  Tasso  cherished  an  ardent 
passion  for  the  Princess. 

Innocent,  it  may  have  been,  and  both  may 
have  struggled  against  it,  from  reason  and  duty; 
but  it  had  been  breathed  to  its  object,  and  heard 
without  displeasure. 


*  To  this  supposition,  Cavedoni  objects,  that  Tasso,  in 
writing  to  the  Princess,  would  have  addressed  her  as  "  Your 
Highness,"  not  "  Your  Ladyship."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  it  be  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  preserve  the  copy 
of  such  a  letter,  retaining  in  it  a  title  incompatible  with  con- 
cealment'? Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear,  that  "Your  High- 
ness" was  then  the  uniform  mode  of  addressing  a  lady  of  Leo- 
nora's rank. 


y'\ 
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In  spite  of  all  resistance,  and  in  defiance  of 
every  obstacle,  it  was,  to  some  extent,  mutual. 
The  testimony,  however,  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. If  this  were  all,  the  fact  would  still  be 
open  to  denial.  But  those  who  would  deny  it 
hereafter,  must  find  themselves  embarrassed  by 
a  strong  contrary  presumption,  and  compelled 
to  assume  the  burthen  of  adverse  proof. 

Serassi  does  not  seem  to  have  entirely 
escaped  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  force  of 
the  circumstantial  evidence  against  him.  He 
was  too  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  poet  to 
overlook  it.  Yet  he  passes  by  the  difficulty  in 
silence,  as  if  afraid  of  betraying  objections, 
which  he  should  have  met  and  combated. 

The  length  to  which  our  prepossessions 
sometimes  carry  us,  is  amusing  to  a  calm  ob- 
server. Thus,  Serassi  affirms.  Black  repeats, 
and  Cavedoni  reiterates,  that,  as  between  the 
two  Princesses,  Tasso  showed  more  incHna- 
tion  towards  Lucretia  than  Leonora.*  Press- 
ed as  they  must  have  been,  by  the  numerous 


*  See  Serassi  Vita,  p.  180,  ed.  di  Roma;  Black's  Life  of 
Tasso,  vol.  i.,  p.  187,  188;  Cavedoniana,  iii.,  p.  15,  Pisa:  Fra- 
telli  Nistri,  e  C,  1834. 
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indications  of  affection  for  a  Royal  personage, 
did  these  zealous  defenders  of  the  House  of 
EsTE,  beh'eve  they  consulted  its  honor  by  in- 
sinuating an  attachment  to  the  married,  rather 
than  the  single  sister  ? 

Such  is  the  power  of  Truth,  however,  that 
oftentimes  it  makes  its  way  from  the  lips  of  an 
unwitting  and  reluctant  witness.  Having  said 
that,  after  the  acquaintance  of  Tasso  with  the 
Princess,  he  wrote,  on  her  recovery  from  a  fit 
of  illness,  the  beautiful  canzone, 

"  While  press  the  crowd  to  venerate  and  praise,"* 

which  he  published  among  the  verses  of  the 
Eterei,  announcing  it  to  be  "One  of  three 
sisters,  composed  for  the  Princess  Leonora 
of  EsTE,  the  remaining  two  of  which  were  not 
published  for  the  present,  not  being  sufficiently 
perfect."  Serassi  adds,  with  strange  inadver- 
tence or  simplicity,  "  the  latter  have  never 
come  to  light,  perhaps  because  they  indicated 
too  evidently  his  inclination  for  the  Princess." 
Is  there  not  something  singularly  powerful  in 
this  implied  and  apparently  accidental  and  un- 
conscious admission? 

*  Canzone,  19,  Tom.  ii.,  p,  56,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
"  Mentre,  ch'  a  venerar  movonle  sente." 
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With  the  poetic  evidence,  agrees  the  testi- 
mony of  Guarini,  in  his  lines  to  Laura  Pepe- 
RARA,  alluding  to  the  "  new  and  vain  desire^''  of 
her  former  lover.  With  both  concurs  the  ru- 
mor of  the  time,  and  with  this,  again,  the  air 
of  secresy  and  mystery  attending  it.  For  these 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion,  had  not  his 
love  aspired  beyond  his  rank,  which  was  among 
the  first  nobility  of  his  country,  and  below  that 
of  sovereigns  alone. 

In  support  of  the  conjecture,  that  the  poet's 
affections  were  directed  to  a  quarter  which  ren- 
dered secresy  indispensable,  might  be  quoted  a 
V   number  of  his  productions.     For  example  : 

"  Though  she  would  have  me  love,  the  hard  restraint 
Of  rigid  silence  is  enjoined  me  still."* 

Verses  nine  and  twelve  he  explains  in  his  own 
commentary,  as  accusing  the  commands  of  his 
mistress  of  impossibility,  and  excusing  himself, 
because  the  violence  of  his  passion  prevented 
him  from  concealing  his  love.t 

*  Sonnet  92,  p.  51,  tom  i.,  Rime,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
"  Vuol  che  r  ami  colei,  ma  dura  freno 
Mi  pone  ancor  d'  aspro  silenzio." 

t  See  Sonnet  92,  tom.  i.,  p.  51,  ed,  di  Pisa,  and  the  "  Espo- 
sizione,"  61. 
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The  same  idea,  with  more  or  less  variation, 
occurs  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  sixtieth,  and  sixty-first 
madrigals  of  the  Rime  Liedite,* 

"  You  would  have  me  love 

Yet  repress  my  sighs; 
"What  new  tortures  must  I  prove 

Kindling  from  those  eyes. 
While  my  fond  lips  dare  not  move, 

Nor  my  heart's  flame  rise  1 
If  my  love  you  prize, — 

I  to  prove  it  strove  — 
Cruel !  why  the  proof  despise  ^''t 

It  is  repeated  in  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
seventh  sonnet,  of  the  edition  of  Pisa,  the  four- 
teenth of  the  Eterei,  where  the  poet  insists 
that  concealment  belongs  to  an  earthly  and  un- 
worthy passion,  not  to  a  noble  and    celestial 


*  Rime  Inedite,  ed.  di  Pisa,  pp.  97,  98.  125,  126. 

t  "  Voi  volete  ch'  io  v'  ami 

E  non  volete  che  per  voi  sospiri. 
duesti  son  pur  d'  amor  novi  martiri! 

Se  con  gli  ocehi  m'  ardete, 
E  r  alma  e  vaga  di  si  dolce  ardore, 

Come  puo  star  la  fiamma  chiusa  al  core  1 
Se  il  raio  foco  vi  place, 

E  s'  io  mortrarlo,  coi  sospir  m'  ingegno 
Perche  crudel !  cosi  gli  avete  a  sdegno  1" 

VOL  I.  7 
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one  ;*  and,  in  the  forty-fifth  of  the  first-men- 
tioned collection,  where  he  says,  **  martyrdom 
is  meritorious  when  suffered  in  silence."t 

Serassi  himself  admits,  that  after  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Lucretia  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  (1570,)  and  her  departure  from  Fer- 
rara,  Tasso's  assiduities  to  her  sister,  became 
more  marked  and  constant.l  In  the  five  years 
which  elapsed,  between  his  arrival  and  this  pe- 
riod, must  have  been  written  a  number  of  ama- 
tory poems,  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of  truth 
and  nature,  and  embod3nng  a  multitude  of  tri- 
vial incidents,  more  likely  to  occur  than  to  be 
invented.  From  a  variety  of  minute  circum- 
stances, tedious  and  difficult  to  enumerate,  and 
more  easily  felt  in  the  reading  than  described, 
a  strong  suspicion  arises  that  these  compositions 
were  addressed  to  her. 

Some,  probably  the  earliest,  are  marked  by  a 
shade  of  melancholy,  the  natural  type  of  a  ve- 
hement passion  in  its  first  stage,  while,  eager 
for  and  still  doubtful  of  return,  it  is  tormented 


*  Rime  degli  Eterei,  2d  ed.  Ferrara,  1588,  p.  129. 

t  Ed  di  Pisa,  torn,  i.,  p.  27. 

t  Serassi,  Vita,  ed.  di  Roma,  149,  150. 
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by  a  thousand  apprehensions  and  anxieties. 
Were  it  possible  to  arrange  them  in  the  order 
of  their  date,  the  progress  of  his  passion  might 
be  traced  step  by  step.  He  would  be  seen  ar- 
dently desiring,  obtaining,  and  celebrating  the 
possession  of  his  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  :* 
seated  beside  her,  contemplating  her  hair  or 
lips  :t  admiring  the  brilUancy  of  her  eyes,| 
or  the  beauty  of  her  bosom  :§  lamenting  that 
illness  deprived  him  of  the  rapture  of  hearing 
her  sing: II  asking  and  receiving  the  gift  of  some 
of  her  hair:^  wishing  for  her  picture  :**  and 
vowing  constant  and  most  secret  faith.tt 

Even  in  the  verses  printed  as  early  as  1567, 
and  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  written 
in  the  first  year  or  eighteen  months  of  their  in- 
tercourse, there  are  traces  of  the  encouragement 
he  received,  and  the  hopes  he  entertained.Jj: 


*  Sonnet  32. 

t  Sonnet  14. 

t  Sonnet  10. 

§  Sonnet  11. 

II  Sonnet  338. 

IT  Sonnet  49. 

**  Madrigals  38,  39. 

tt  Sonnet  77. 

«  See  the  Rime  degli  Eierei. 
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So  deeply  and  entirely  did  they  possess  his 
mind,  that  they  break  forth  involuntarily  in  his 
verse,  notwithstanding  poetical  conceits  unfa- 
vorable to  his  wishes.     Thus,  in  the  sonnet : 

"  I  saWj  the  while  Love  turned  me  into  stone/"* 

where  he  modifies  the  celebrated  fragment  of 
Sappho,  quoted  by  Longinus,  so  as  to  express  a 
Platonic,  or,  at  all  events,  a  pure  and  respect- 
ful attachment,  after  having  said  that  his  heart 
was  petrified  by  fear,  that  his  tongue  was 
mute,  his  feet  immovable,  and  his  sighs  sup- 
pressed ;  what  is  the  final  conclusion  f  That 
she  despoiled  herself  of  a  part  of  her  divinity, 
and 

"  With  words  of  sweetest  tone 


Revived  me."t 

So  that  he 

"  Knew  not  what  to  say  or  ask"- 


"  And  for  one  smile  a  thousand  pangs  forgot. "t 

*  Sonnet  23,  p.  16,  tom.  i.,  ed.  di  Pisa,  the  fifth  of  theETEREi, 
p.  123,  2d  ed. 

"  Veggio,  quando  tal  vista  Amor  m'  impetra." 

t  "  Con  soavi  accenti 

S'  affide." 

J  "  E  per  un  rise  oblio  mill?  tormenti." 


^ 
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Again,  on  the  return  of  his  mistress  from  the 
country,  he  exclaims  : 

"  Away  !  cold  doubts,  fierce  pangs  and  bitter  cares, 
That  have  too  long  my  loaded  heart  opprest, 
Since  Love  a  new  abode  within  my  breast, 
For  better  hopes  and  fond  desires  prepares."* 

If  these  hopes  diminish  for  a  moment,  he  is 
re-assured  by  a  vision  : 

"  pitying  my  hard  fate, 

In  dreams,  my  lady  came,  to  give  me  aid  — 
Calming  my  spirits,  and  my  grief  allayed, 
To  fond  hope  opened  once  again  the  gate."t 

Passing  from  dreams  to  realities,  we  behold 
him  in  the  mysterious  sanctuary  consecrated  to 
the  toilet,!  serving  with  the  utmost  reverence, 
indeed,  but  with  a  burning  zeal;  he  is  allowed 
to  make  prize  of  a  riband,  which  becomes  a 


*  Rime,  torn,  i.,  Sonn.  23,  fra  gli  Eterei  5. 

t  Tom.  i.,  sonn.  18,  fra  gli  Eterei  22. 

"  pietosa  di  mia  dura  sorte 

Venne  in  sogno  Madonna  a  darle  aita 

E  ristoro  gli  spirti  (e'  n  me  sopita 

La  doglia)  a  nova  speme  apri  le  parte." 

t  Rime,  tom.  i.,  sonn.  28,  29;  8  and  9  of  the  Eterei. 
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votive  offering  to  Love.*  What  more  ?  At 
another  interview,  when  fatal  necessity  com- 
pels him  to  depart,  her  commands  are  uttered 
with  a  compassionate  change  of  countenance 
and  color,  and  in  words  sufficient,  not  merely 
to  allay  his  grief,  but  to  open  heaven  to  him  in 
the  abyss  of  despair.t 

*'  Begone !  she  cried  ;  and  if  to  go  away 
Is  hard,  delay  not  long  thy  wished  return, 
And  of  my  heart  keep  thou  meanwhile  each  key." 

Language  sufficiently  expressive,  even  if  it 
were  not  interpreted  by  the  author,  who,  in  his 
gloss  upon  *'  Begone!"  adds,  "intending  to  be 
understood,  because  it  is  necessary ;"  and  upon 
the  keys  of  the  heart  remarks,  by  these  she 
means  amorous  persuasions4 


*  Sonnets  30,  31,  ed.  di  Pisa ;  the  latter  being  the  6th  of  the 
Eterei. 

t  Sonnet  43^  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Vatteiie  disse ;  e  se'  1  partir  t'  e  grave 
Non  sia  tardo  il  ritorno ;  e  serba  intanto 
Del  mio  cor  teco  I'una  e  1'  altra  chiave." 

t  See  Esposizione  on  Sonn,  43,  torn,  i.,  ed.  di  Pisa  and  post. 
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It  is  not  marvellous,  then,  to  hear  him  in 
another  place,  swear  to  love  her — 


"even  when  those  eyes  and  curls 

Lose  their  far-flashing  light  and  golden  hue."* 

Since  reflecting  on  his  own  emotions,  he  is 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  passion  spurns 
all  control,  not  only  when  his  complaints  are 
heard  with  compassion,  but  when  they  are  re- 
ceived with  rigor. t 

Writing,  and  still  more  publishing,  love 
verses  to  a  Princess,  was  not  without  ha- 
zard to  both  parties,  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  some  of  Tasso's  productions  were  falsely 
entitled.  A  farther  proof  of  the  fact,  will  be 
found  in  the  followins: : 


'  The  April  flowers,  wherewith,  in  Youth's  bright  spring, 
Kind  Nature's  hand  the  loveliest  face  has  drest, 
Are  far  less  sweet  than  in  thy  Royal  breast 
The  Autumn  fruits,  Love's  cares  to  ripeness  bring: 
Bosom  divine  !  the  garden  and  the  field 
Of  Love  —  and  my  terrestrial  paradise  — 


*  Sonnet  57,  ed.  di  Pisa  ;  16  of  the  Eterei. 

"  Q.uando  avran  quelle  luci  e  quelle  chiome 
Pei'duto  1'  oro,  e  le  faville  ardenti." 

t  See  Sonnet  61  of  the  ed,  of  Pisa;  the  34th  of  the  Eterei. 
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Who  could  curb  down  my  fond  thoughts  as  they  rise 
But  Him  whose  only  food  thy  stolen  fruits  yield  T'* 

This  sonnet,  thus  printed,  (the  variations 
will  be  noted  hereafter,)  is  found  in  the  third 
part  of  the  Rime,  published  by  Vasilini.  It  is 
there  entitled,  ''To  the  Duchess  of  Urbino." 
Without  insisting  on  the  readiness  with  which 
death,  at  that  time,  was  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment for  conjugal  infidelity  among  persons  of 
high  rankjt  is  it  probable  that  Tas^o,  such  as 
he  is  almost  always  described,  would  venture 
to  call  the  bosom  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino 
his  terrestrial  paradise,  the  Duke  having  been 


*  Sonnet  134,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Non  son  si  vaghi  i  fiori  onde  Natura 
Nel  dolce  April  de  begli  anni  sereno 
Sparge  un  bel  volto,  come  in  Real  seno 
E  quel  bel  che  d'  Autonno  Amor  matura. 
Maraviglioso  grembo,  orto  e  coltura, 
D'  Amore,  e  Paradiso  mio  Terreno. 
II  mio  audace  pensier  chi  tiene  a  freno  1 
Che  quello,  onde  si  nutre,  a  te  sol  fura." 

t  The  examples  are  numerous ;  for  instance,  Isabella  dei 
Medici  Orsini  strangled,  and  Eleonora  di  Toledo  dei  Medici 
poniarded,  both  by  the  hands  of  their  husbands,  at  the  very 
time  Tasso  wrote,  i.  e.,  1576. 
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the  companion  of  his  early  studies,  his  friend 
and  benefactor?  If  he  did,  is  it  probable  the 
Duke  would  have  continued  his  kindness?* 

What  destroys  all  faith  in  the  title  first  given, 
however,  and  shows  that  the  sonnet  was  not 
written  for  the  Duchess,  then  Princess  of  Ur- 
BiNo,  but  for  Leonora,  her  sister,  are  the  al- 
terations made  in  it  by  the  author  himself,  in 
his  own  edition  of  Brescia^  before  cited. 

The  Royal  breast  is  changed  to  chaste  ;  and 
"  the  Autumn  fruits  Love's  cares  to  ripeness 
bring,"  indicating  the  quadragenarian  age  of 
the  Princess,  is  converted  into  ''  the  July 
fruits  her  cares  to  ripeness  bring ;"  thus  giving 


*  For  proof  of  his  continued  kindness  to  the  poet,  see  Lettere, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  302,  and  torn,  iv.,  p.  271.  The  latter  is  printed  with- 
out date,  but,  from  the  context,  must  have  been  after  his  release, 
while  the  sonnet  was  published  as  early  as  1585,  in  the  third 
part  of  the  Rime  by  Vasilini,  and  Tassd  was  not  released 
until  1587. 

It  is  true  that  the  Duke  had  never  shown  much  affection  for 
his  wife,  who  was  several  years  his  elder,  and  they  separated 
soon  after  their  marriage.  There  does  not  appear,  however, 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  her,  and  Honor  might 
have  been  as  stern  a  counsellor  to  the  Duke,  as  Jealousy.  See 
Muratori  Antichita  Eterei,  part  ii.,  chapter  xiii.,  p.  396,  for  the 
cause  of  separation ;  the  infidelity  of  the  Duke,  or  some  disre- 
spectful words  dropped  about  the  Duchess's  age. 
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to   Nature  the   ofBce    that    had    before    been 
adjudged  to  Love.* 

The  title  affixed  by  Tasso  himself  to  the 
sonnet  thus  altered,  is  "  To  the  besom  of  his 
Lady.^^  According  to  the  poet's  own  declara- 
tion, then,  it  was  written  for  *'  his  lady,"  but 
after  his  imprisonment  in  Sant'  Anna,  he  sub- 
stituted "  chaste''^  for  Royal,  that  the  rank 
might  be  concealed  ;  he  changed  Love  into 
^^ Nature,''^  that  desire  might  be  excluded;  and 
turned  Autumn  into  "  Juhj,''^  that  the  age  might 
not  be  discovered.  Regarding  the  sovereign 
rank  and  nearly  equal  age  of  the  sisters,  since 
for  the  Duchess  it  could  not  be,  who  else  can 
dispute  it  with  Leonora  ?t 


*  The  acuteness  of  Ginguene  had  suggested,  even  before 
RosiNi's  essay,  that  this  sonnet  was  for  Leonora,  not  Lucretia. 
See  Ginguene,  Histoire  Litieraire  d'  Italie,  part  ii.,  chap,  xiv., 
p.  191,  ed.  de  Paris,  1813. 

t  Tasso  is  exceedingly  circumspect  in  his  commentary  on 
this  sonnet,  yet  part  of  it  is  curious  : 

V.  6. —  "e  paradiso  mio  tereno."  Convsnevolmente,  perche 
'1  pecato  dell'  uonio  intemperante,  o  incontinente  e  simile  a 
quello  del  primo  padre,  per  lo  quale  fu  cacciato  di  Paradiso ; 
avvegnache  1'  intemperanza  ol'  incontinenza  sia  egualmente 
negli  oggetti  dell'  un  senso,  e  dell'  altro !  —  Rime,  torn,  i.,  Espo- 
sizione  sulV  sonnetto,  134,  p.  Ixxxi. 
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For  her,  too,  apparently,  was  written  the  son- 
net from  which  the  following  quartet  is  extract- 
ed, according  to  its  reading  in  the  edition  of 
Baldini  : 

"  Between  the  graceful  neck  and  lovely  waist, 
I  saw  the  heaving  bosom  sink  and  swell, 
And  ever  as  its  warm  snow  rose  and  fell, 
My  fascinated  eyes  its  beauties  traced,"  etc.* 

No  argument  was  prefixed  to  it  when  first 
published.  In  the  edition  of  Brescia,  with  the 
commentary  of  the  poet,  we  read,  "  He  p-aises 
the  neck  of  his  lady.^^  But  how  do  we  read  it 
there  f  Changed  in  the  first  verse  where  the 
epithet  chaste  is  introduced,  that  the  image  may 
be  purified,  and  entirely  altered  in  the  second 
quartet,  where  force  and  clearness  of  expression 
have  been  marred,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising 
the  idea  originally  expressed  but  too  distinctly. 
In  his  commentary,  moreover,  as  if  fearful  lest 
the  ancient  reading  might  infect  the  modern 
with  an  evil  interpretation,  he  adds,  respecting 
verse  seventh,  "  namely,  in  the   eyes  also,  as 

*  Sonnet  12,  torn,  i.,  Rime,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Tra  '1  bianco  vise  e  '1  molle  e  casto  petto,"  etc. 
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is  likewise  said  in  the  amorous  dialogue,  son- 
net thirty-seventh." 

When  the  Cardinal  Louis  of  Este  departed 
for  France,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1570, 
Tasso  was  obliged  to  accompany  him.  He 
left  with  his  friend  Hercules  Rondinelli,  a 
kind  of  literary  testament,  parts  of  which  are 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

"  Since  life  is  frail,  if  it  pleases  Almighty 
God  to  dispose  of  me  in  this  my  journey  to 
France,  the   Signer  Hercules  Rondinelli  is 
requested  to  take  charge  of  my  affairs.     And 
first,  as  to  my  compositions ;  he  will  cause  my 
love  sonnets  and  madrigals  to  be  collected  and 
published ;  the  rest,    whether   amorous,  or  of 
other  matters,  which  I  have  WTitten  to  serve 
any  friend,  I  desire  should  remain  buried  with 
me,  except  this  one  only,  "  'Til  L'Aura  comes, 
who  now,  alas  !  elsewhere."     He  goes  on  to 
give   directions  respecting  his  oration  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  the  academy  in  Ferrara,  the 
books  on  Heroic  Poetry,  and  some  portions  of 
the  Godfred,  and  having  ordered,  from  the  sale 
of  his  effects,  a  tablet  to  be  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  father,  with  an  inscription  which 
is  annexed,  he  concludes  ;  "  And  if  in  any  thing 
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obstacles  arise,  Signer  Hercules  will  have 
recourse  to  the  most  excellent  Lady  Leonora, 
who  for  my  sake  will  be  liberal." 

Were  the  productions  which  he  wished 
should  remain  "  buried  with  him,"  love  verses, 
merely  written  for  the  service  of  some  friend  ? 
The  thing  itself  is  in  terms  a  contradiction.  If 
they  were  written  for  another,  they  were  words 
irrevocably  flown.  How  could  he  expect  to 
recall  originals  that  had  already  passed  beyond 
his  power  f  But  he  makes  one  exception,  and  that 
is  the  sonnet,  "  'Til  L'Aura  comes,  who  now, 
alas  !  elsewhere."  Was  this  indeed  composed 
for  another  ?  The  sonnet  has  been  already 
quoted.*  Let  us  refer  to  his  own  commentary 
on  the  words,  "'Til  L'Aura  comes" — ^^  that 
is  to  say,  my  lady,  who  metaphorically  is  called  my 
sweet  AuRA."t  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  it  was 
not  written  for  another,  but  for  himself;  and 
maxims  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
warrant  the  deduction  that  such  a  description, 
false  in  one  point,  is  probably  false  in  all,  and 


*  Ante,  p.  21. 

t  Tom.  i.,  Rime.    Ed.  di  Pisa,     Esposizlone  suU'  sonnetto 
cxiv.,  p.  62. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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that  the  same  deceit  once  practised,  may  be 
suspected  wherever  there  is  the  same  tempta- 
tion. The  artifice  here  employed  has  been  de- 
monstrated. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  until  we 
can  conjecture  what  these  papers  were  —  of 
what  subjects  they  treated  —  why  Tasso  should 
have  wished  them  buried  — how  just  were  his 
fears,  and  how  much  greater  should  have  been 
his  caution. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  YEAR  had  not  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
Cardinal's  departure,  before  the  poet  quitted 
his  service  and  returned  to  Ferrara.  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  his  caprice  or 
disgust,  which,  after  all,  is  not  well  explained. 
ToRQUATO  himself  imagined  his  patron  was 
displeased  with  him  for  his  ultra-catholicism  in 
France,  and  complains  of  the  Cardinal's  par- 
simony, the  more  remarkable  because  of  his 
liberality  to  others.*  Tasso's  efforts  to  obtain 
the  favor,  and  immediate  entrance  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Alphonso,  brought  about  by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Urbino's  influence,  will,  perhaps,  in  part 
explain  his  quitting  the  Cardinal.! 


*  See  his  letter  to  the  Marquess  Buoncompagna.  Lettere, 
torn,  v.,  p.  33.  and  post. 

t  SeeGinguene,  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie,  vol.  v.,  p.  183,  for 
the  manner  of  his  leaving  the  Cardinal's  service,  and  the  straits 
to  which  he  was  sometimes  reduced  by  poverty  while  in  it. 
Serassi,  anxious  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  doubts  the  story 
of  the  poet's  having  been  once  driven  by  necessity  to  borrow  a 
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He  was,  as  he  himself  relates,  well  received 
by  the  Duke,  who  gave  value  to  his  productions 
by  hearing  them  often  and  graciously  ;  honored 
him  by  admission  to  his  table,  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse, and  granted  him  every  kindness  he 
requested.*  In  such  favor  with  the  Duke,  and 
constantly  in  the  society  of  the  princesses,  is 
it  strange  he  should  have  conceived  fond  hopes 
and  nourished  lofty  aspirations  ?  Of  all  pas- 
sions LOVE  most  readily  sees  the  invisible,  be- 
lieves the  incredible,  and  inflames  the  coldest 
imagination  with  dreams  and  phantasms.  How 
much  more  so  one  like  Tasso's,  naturally  fer- 
vent, and  constantly  excited  to  the  most  roman- 
tic pitch  of  ardor  by  the  presence  of  one  whom 


crown  from  a  friend,  or  from  his  hostess.  But  Tasso  himself 
complains  of  the  Cardinal's  avarice  to  him.  See  Lettere,  torn. 
v.,  p.  33,  and  torn,  iv.,  334.  They  were  mutually  dissatisfied, 
it  would  seem,  and  it  appears  that  Tasso's  father  also  quitted 
the  Cardinal's  employment  some  time  before.  See  Serassi, 
160,  106-7. 

*  The  part  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  took  in  procuring 
Tasso  a  situation  in  the  court  of  her  brother,  is  shown  by  a 
letter  of  the  poet's.  Lettere,  torn,  iv.,  201.  Lucretia  was 
Alphonso's  favorite  sister,  and  Leonora  the  Cardinal's.  Se- 
rassi, Vita,  183,  297,  298,  205,  131.  These  various  circum- 
stances will  aid  in  suggesting  some  plausible  conjectures  to  the 
reader  concerning  Tasso's  imprisonment. 
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the  difference  of  rank  made  it  scarcely  idola- 
trous for  a  courtier  to  worship,  and  who  ren- 
dered the  charms  and  graces,  dangerous  in 
woman,  more  fascinating  still  by  princely  con- 
descension ! 

When  we  learn  from  his  own  letters,  that  he 
considered  himself  first  among  the  nobility  of 
his  country,  no  less  from  his  birth  than  his  fame, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  readily,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  belief,  he  would  pass,  in  dreamy 
revery,  from  illusion  to  illusion.  Love  and 
PRIDE  are  the  only  angelic  sins.  United,  what 
mortal  philosophy  can  withstand  them  ?  He 
may  even  have  flattered  himself  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Leonora.  Such 
a  supposition  seems  extravagant.  But  might 
not  the  greatest  poet  of  our  own  day  have  placed 
his  affections  on  a  princess  without  the  imputa- 
tion of  insanity  ?  If  the  temerity  of  Tasso 
appears  greater,  it  is  chiefly  because  we  remem- 
ber the  Jerusalem,  and  forget  he  was  noble. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  his  eagerness  for  dis- 
tinction must  have  been  excessive.     He  had 
witnessed  some  years  previous  the  representa- 
tion of  a  pastoral  drama  called  the  "  Sfortunato^'' 
8* 
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by  Agostino  degli  Arienti.*  With  ibis  new 
species  of  entertainment  he  had  been  highly- 
pleased.  Other  specimens  of  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  his  notice.  The  "  Aretusa"  of 
Alberto  Lollio  had  already  appeared,  and 
the  "  Sacraficio'^  of  Agostino  Beccari,  been 
dedicated  to  the  princesses. 

As  nothing  so  much  augments  a  favorable 
impression,  as  the  enthusiastic  applause  extort- 
ed from  an  admiring  multitude,  so  nothing  in- 
flames the  thirst  for  celebrity  more  than  the 
hope  of  thus  collecting  on  ourselves  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  fame,  to  concentrate  them,  by 
reflection,  on  the  heart  of  our  mistress.  This 
is  the  potent  talisman  to  win,  or  to  preserve 
our  lady's  love  ;  if  to  win — or  the  still  greater 
miracle,  to  preserve  it,  be  possible  ;  —  a  process 
of  natural  magic,  conducted  before  all  the 
world,  yet  seen,  as  we  imagine,  but  by  ourselves 
and  her.  This  it  was,  perhaps,  which  led 
Tasso  to  compose  the  Amynta,  while  much 
was  yet  wanting  to  the  completion  of  his  im- 
mortal   epic.      He    dramatized    himself,    his 

*  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  170. 
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friends,  and  his  enemies,  and  in  a  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  court  of  Ferrara,  alluded  to  her 
who  was  his  idol  and  his  inspiration : 

"  Such,  and  so  fair 
Virgin  Aurora  burst  on  heaven  and  earth, 

With  silver  dew-drops  in  her  golden  hair, 
And  love,  light,  joy,  birds,  ilowers,  hailed  her  birth."* 

But  if  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  dra- 
matic pastoral  availed  him,  where  he  most  de- 
sired it  should,  from  the  very  splendor  of  his 
glory  arose  the  fogs  of  envy  to  obscure  it.  The 
Amynta,  indeed,  was  one  cause  of  his  ruin. 
While  the  extraordinary  celebrity  of  that  pro- 
duction embittered  the  rancor  of  those  who 
hated  him,  its  great  reputation  made  the  Prin- 
cess of  Urbino  desirous  to  hear  it,  and  on  her 
invitation  Tasso  repaired  to  Pesaro.     From 

*  Amynta,  act  i.,  scene  ii. 

"  e  quale  e  quanta 
Agl'  immortali  appar  virgine  Aurora, 
Sparga  d'  argento,  e  d'  or  rugiade  e  raggi 
E  fecondando  illuminar  d'  intorno." 

A  similar  comparison  occurs  in  Sonnet  194,  torn,  i.,  ed.  of 
Pisa,  p.  102. 
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the  lime  he  left  Ferrara  (1573)  may  be  dated 
his  misfortunes.*  The  machinations  of  his 
enemies  were  more  effectually  conducted  in  his 
absence,  and  before  his  departure  there"  was 
added  in  his  own  bosom,  to  the  fire  of  love, 
the  poison  of  jealousy. 

The  cavalier  Guarini  had  found  favor  with 
Leonora,  and,  gifted  as  he  was,  it  is  not  re- 
markable she  should  have  distinguished  him 
among  the  crowd  of  her  admirers.  Whether 
TIME,  and  the  love  of  change,  had  really  les- 
sened her  interest  in  Tasso,  or  his  imprudence 
compelled  her  to  assume  the  show  of  kindness 
to  another,  it  would  now  be  in  vain  to  conjec- 
ture. The  caprice  of  her  sex  will  be  a  ready 
explanation  to  the  malicious  or  unfortunate  of 
ours,  but  the  fact  itself  is  doubtful,  and,  there- 
fore, no  theory  should  be  built  upon  it.  Very 
possibly  the  sentiment  she  felt  for  his  rival 
never  w^ent  beyond  the  preference  always  given 
in  society  to  the  most  agreeable.    Less  than  this 


*  Writing  to  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  twelve  years  after- 
wards, he  says :  "  Had  I  not  parted  from  your  grace,  I  would 
not  have  been  exposed  to  so  many  misfortunes,"  —  Lettere,  torn. 
iv.,p.  202. 
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^will  often  suffice  to  irritate  a  lover.  That  the 
cavalier  sought  to  win  a  place  in  her  affections, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  Tasso  thought  so,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  verses  they  hurled  at  each  other, 
in  which  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  the 
Princess.  The  war  seems  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  ToRQUATO  in  an  angry  madrigal  to 
Leonora  : 

f-      "I  burn,  but  love  thee  not, 

False  one  !  and  cruel,  too  — 
More  worthy  far  to  be  forgot, 

Than  loved  by  one  so  true. 
No  more  my  grief  thy  boast  shall  prove, 

Nor  my  heart  bleed  anew. 
I  burn  —  but  'tis  with  rage,  not  love  !"* 

\  The  reply  to  this  was  written  by  Guarini, 
assuming  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Princess, 
but  whether  with  or  without  her  concurrence  is 
uncertain. 


*  Tom.  ii,,  Mad.  283,  p.  251,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Ardo  si,  ma  non  t'  amo 

Perfida  e  dispietata 
Indegnamente  amata 

Da  si  leale  amante: 
Ne  fia  piu  ver  che  di  mio  duolti  vante 

Ch'  ho  gia  sanato  il  core ; 

E  s'  ardo,  ardo  di  sdegno,  e  non  d'  amore." 


"^ 
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"  Eurn,  thou !  or  freeze  at  will  — 

Man  without  faith  or  shame ! 
Now  lover,  and  now  foe,  and  still 

In  fickleness  the  same. 
Little  I  prize  thine  ice  or  fire, 

If  vain  thine  amorous  flame, 
Vainer  will  prove  thy  senseless  ire  !"  * 

Tasso  rejoined  as  follows  : 

"  Yes !  at  my  will  I  freeze  or  glow, 

Loyal  —  not  lost  to  shame  — 
A  lover,  and  no  foe  — 

Thy  light  thoughts  may  disclaim 
Alike  ray  fire  and  snow  — 

But  scorned  by  Love,  and  Hate,  and  Fame, 
Thy  senseless  proud  words  go  !"t 

*  Madrigal. 

"  Ardi  e  gela  a  tua  voglia 

Perfido,  ed  impudico 
Hor  amante,  hor  nemico ; 

Che  d'  inconstante  ingegno 
Poco  1'  amor  io  stimo,  e  men  lo  sdegno : 

E  se  '1  tuo  amor  fu  vano 
Vanfia  lo  sdegno  del  tuo  cor  insano." 

This  madrigal  is  usually  attributed  to  Guarini,  and  to  him 
Tasso,  no  doubt,  imputed  it.  That  the  Princess  herself  may 
have  been  the  author,  is  just  possible.  She  certainly  wrote 
poetry.     See  Tasso,  Madrigal  215,  ed.  of  Pisa. 

t  Madrigal  286,  ed.  di  Pisa,  p.  251. 

"  Arsi,  ed  alsi  a  mia  voglia 
Leal  non  impudico, 
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Hostilities  were  continued  directly,  and  in 
more  solemn  form,  as  will  be  seen  by  their 
sonnets  : 

Tasso's  against  Guarini, 

"  He  who  thus  sighs,  and  sings  his  amorous  pain, 

Moving  all  hearts  with  his  enchanted  lyre. 
And  asking  love  and  pity  in  a  strain 

That  softens  hatred  and  appeases  ire  — 
Who  would  believe  it'?  turns,  and  turns  again. 

Like  sand  before  the  desert  wind  of  fire  ; 
No  faith  —  no  love —  no  truth—  he  does  but  feign 

Affliction  —  torment  —  rapture  —  and    desire  — 
Seeming  at  once  to  worship,  and  despise, 

Fond  hearts  insidiously  he  wins  to  wear, 
From  female  spoils  his  impious  trophies  rise — 

But  love  will  ne'er  yield  the  high-born  fair. 
Who  all  reward  to  a  true  heart  denies, 

A  victim  to  the  faithless  spoiler's  snare,"* 


Amante  e  non  nemico  ; 

Che  s'  al  tuo  leve  ingegno 
Poco  vale  1'  amore  e  men  lo  sdegno, 

Sdegno  e  amor  faran  vano 
L'  altera  suon  del  tuo  parlar  insano." 

*  Sonnetto  207,  p.  109,  torn,  i.,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Cluesti,  ch'  ai  core  altrui  cantando  spira 
Fiamme  d'  amore,  e  di  pietate  ardenti ; 
E  si  dolce  risuona  i  suoi  lamenti 

Ch'  ogni  odio  placa  e  raddolcisce  ogn'  iraj 
Chi  '1  crederia  1  si  move,  e  si  raggira 
Instabil  piu  ch'  arida  fronde  ai  venti 
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GUARlNl's  AGAINST  TaSSO. 

"  He  who  attempts  his  own  high  mark  in  vain, 

Still  seeks  by  falsehood  to  work  other's  ill : 
See !  how  his  fangs  turn  on  himself  again, 

While  he  would  wound  me,  without  cause  or  skill. 
Mark  his  own  poison  in  his  own  veins  burn. 

And  his  rash  weapons  his  own  bosom  strike, 
While  into  mirrors  all  his  falsehoods  turn. 

And  show  himself  most  hideous,  when  most  like. 
A  double  flame  he  boasts  —  and  bursts  and  binds 

Full  often  the  same  tie —  and  by  those  arts, 
Who  would  believe  it  1  into  favor  winds 

Even  with  the  gods.     But  Cupid,  versed  in  hearts, 
Yields  not  such  beauty  to  such  snares,  and  finds 

My  purer  flame  more  fit  to  point  his  darts."* 


Nulla  fe,  null  amor,  falsi  i  tormenti 

Sono,  e  falso  1'  aflfecto  ond'  ei  sospira. 

Insidiosa  amante  ama  e  disprezza 
Cluasi  in  un  punto :  e  trionfando  spiega 

Di  femminili  spoglie  empj  trofei. 
Ma  non  consento  Amor,  eh'  alta  belezza 

Ch'  a'  suoi  fidi  seguaci  in  premio  nega 
Preda  sia  poi  degl'  infedele  e  rei." 

*  ''  Cluesti,  che  indarno  ad  alta  meta  aspira 

Con  altrui  biasmi,  e  con  bugiardi  accenti, 
Vedi,  come  in  se  stesso  amuota  i  denti 

Mentre  contra  ragion  meco  s'  adira, 
Gia  il  suo  veleno  in  lui  ritorna  e  gira, 

E  par  che  1'  armi  in  se  medesmo  avventi ; 
Gia  le  menzogne  sua  quasi  lucenti 

Christalli  sono,  ove  si  specchia  e  mira. 
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During  the  summer  heats,  Tasso  accompa- 
nied the  Princess  of  Urbino  to  Castel  Durante^ 
and  thence  dispatched  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Leonora,  first  pubhshed  by  Serassi,  as  a 
proof  of  his  indifference,  "  seeing  he  had  ne- 
glected to  write  to  her  for  some  length  of 
time."* 

*'I  have  not  written  to  your  highness  for  so 
many  months,  rather  from  want  of  subject  than 
of  will,  since  now  that  an  occasion,  however 
small,  presents  itself  for  paying  my  respects,  it 
is  not  neglected.  I  send  your  highness,  then, 
a  sonnet,  which  may  be  allov/ed  to  recall  me  to 
your  memory,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  me  I 
promised  to  send  3'ou  everything  new  of  mine. 
It  will  not  be  found  at  all  to  resemble  those 
beautiful  ones  your  highness  is  now  accustomed 
oftentimes  to  hear,  but  is  as  poor  in  wit  and  art 
as  I  am  in  fortune,  nor  in  my  present  state  can 


Di  due  fiamme  si  vanta  e  stringe  espezza 
Piu  volte  un  nodo;  e  con  quest'  arti  piega 

(Chi  1  crederebbe!)  a  suo  favoro  iDei, 
Amor  n6,  che  per  alma  a  furti  avveza 

Si  bella  Donna  egli  non  scalda  e  lega 
Premio  de'  fidi  e  casti  afietti  miei," 

*  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  180,  ISI. 
VOL,  I.  9 
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anything  better  be  expected  of  me  ?  I  send  it, 
however,  trusting  that,  whether  good  or  bad,  it 
will  have  the  effect  I  desire.  But,  that  you  may 
not  deem  me  so  vacant  of  thought  as  to  give 
love  a  place  in  my  bosom,  know  that  it  was  not 
written  for  myself,  (or  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  better,)  but  at  the  request  of  a  poor  lover, 
who,  being  for  a  while  in  anger  with  his  lady, 
and  now  unable  to  hold  out  longer,  is  obliged 
to  surrender  and  beg  for  mercy. 

"Nothing  else  occurs  to  me  worth  mention, 
except  that  the  coming  of  your  highness's  sister 
is  likely  to  be  delayed.  I  do  not  believe  she 
will  begin  her  journey  to  Ferrara  before  the 
18th,  and  I  most  humbly  kiss  your  highness's 
hands.  From  Castel  Durante,  3d  September, 
1573." 

SONNET. 

"  Anger,  a  champion  bold  but  warrior  weak, 
Led  me  with  feeble  armor  to  the  field, 
Against  Love's  bow  and  shafts  blunt  arms  to  wield, 
And  Freedom  or  Revenge  in  battle  seek. 
Fool  that  I  was !  what  human  arms  avail 
In  conflict  with  that  torch  of  heavenly  fire. 
Whose  light  alone  turns  anger  to  desire  ^ 
Peace,  I  implore,  and  own  me  rash  and  frail; 
Mercy  I  beg,  and  my  weak  hands  extend, 
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And  kneel,  and  bow,  and  bare  my  humble  breast; 
If  fight  I  must.  Pity  her  aid  shall  lend, 
And  win  the  palm  for  me,  or  Death  and  rest: 
If  with  my  blood  some  tears  of  hers  should  blend, 
Defeat  is  triumph,  and  I  perish  blest."* 

Book-learned  men,  and  ecclesiastics  espe- 
cially, are  but  indifferent  judges  of  the  passions 
of  active  life,  in  the  play  of  which,  indeed,  they 
seldom  have  occasion  to  partake.  It  is  not 
singular,  therefore,  that  Serassi  totally  mistook 
the  meaning  of  this  sonnet  and  letter,  but  re- 
markable enough  that  Black  deliberately  fol- 
lowed him.     A  woman's  eye  would  have  de- 


*  Sonnetto  86,  torn,  i.,  p.  48,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Sdegno,  debil  guerrier,  campione  audace, 
Tu  me  sotto  arme  rintuzzate  e  frali 
Conduci  in  campo  ov'  e  di  dorati  strali 
Armato  Amore,  e  di  celeste  face, 
Gia  si  spezza  il  tuo  ferro  e  gia  si  sface 
•     dual  vetro  o  gelo  al  ventilar  dell'  ali 
Che  fia  s'  attendi  il  foco,  e  le  mortali 
Percosse  1  ah !  troppo  incauto,  ah  chiede  pace 
Grido  io  merce,  stendo  la  man  che  langue 
Chino  il  ginocchio,  e  porgo  inerme  il  seno  ; 
Se  pugna  ei  vuol,  pugni  per  me  pietade, 
Ella  palma  n'  acquisti,  o  morte  almeno  ; 
Che  se  stilla  di  pianto  al  sen  gli  cade 
Fia  vittoria  il  morir,  trionfo  il  sangue." 
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lected  in  a  moment  the  traces  of  a  lover's  quar- 
rel and  repentance,  and  the  subterfuge  adopted 
from  precaution. 

RosiNi  was  not  imposed  upon.  By  the  fine 
sonnets  Tasso  alludes  to,  he  understands 
those  of  PiGNA  and  Guarini  ;  and  when  the 
poet  speaks  of  his  own  offering,  as  poor  in  wit 
and  art  as  he  was  in  fortune,  the  professor 
aptly  inquired,  "  Why  poor  in  fortune  ^  Not 
on  account  of  his  condition  in  life,  which  was 
what  it  had  always  been,  and  even  a  little  im- 
proved by  reason  of  the  gifts  received  from  the 
Princess  of  Urbino.  Here,  then,  must  be  un- 
derstood fortune  in  love."  And  when  he  adds, 
'*  nor,  in  my  present  state,  can  anything  better 
be  expected  from  me,"  Rosini  properly  re- 
marks, "  but  his  '  present  state'  could  not  be  more 
favorable,  since  he  was  beloved  and  caressed 
by  Princes  who  had  summoned  him  to  their 
presence  to  praise  and  honor  him  ;  his  'present 
state,'  therefore,  could  not  mean  that  of  the  per- 
son, but  rather  that  of  the  heart."  ,'*I  send  it, 
however,"  he  continues,  "  trusting  that,  whether 
good  or  bad,  it  will  have  the  effect  I  desire." 
What  effect  could  he  anticipate  from  a  compo- 
sition  written  for  another  f   and  what   is   the 
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scope  of  this  sonnet?  Obviously  to  solicit 
peace  and  compassion,  perhaps  to  confess  a 
fault  and  ask  pardon.  It  may  be  noted,  also, 
that  he  foresees  and  averts  his  lady's  jealousy, 
if  she  should  suspect  for  an  instant  his  lines 
were  not  to  her,  by  saying,  "  but,  that  you 
may  not  deem  me  so  vacant  of  thought  as  to 
give  love  a  place  in  my  bosom,'*  etc.  If  she 
had  been  altogether  indifferent  to  him,  of  what 
consequence  could  it  be  to  her,  whether  he  gave 
love  a  place  in  his  bosom  or  not  ? 

This  letter  leaves  little  doubt  resting  on  the 
love  of  Tasso  for  the  Princess.  Rosini  re- 
gards it  as  conclusive ;  but  it  has  been  twice 
quoted  for  an  opposite  purpose.  A  paper  from 
which  different  minds  draw  such  contrary  con- 
victions can  hardly  be  called  conclusive,  so 
long  as  its  meaning  is  matter  of  inference 
alone. 

The  undeniable  proof,  therefore,  was  yet  to 
be  sought,  and  has  never  until  now  been  brought 
forward.  It  arises  from  his  own  commentary, 
and,  like  other  discoveries,  ceases  to  be  won- 
derful the  moment  it  is  known.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  letter  and  sonnet  were  first 
produced  by  Serassi,  to  prove  Tasso's  indif- 
9* 
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ference,  and  may  be  treated  as  evidence  ex- 
tracted from  the  opposite  party. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  letter  was  directed  to 
the  Princess,  and  none  that  the  sonnet  accom- 
panied the  letter.*  Nothing  remains  equivocal 
but  "  the  efFect  he  trusted  it  would  produce," 
and  the  "  poor  lover,"  for  whose  sake  it  was 
composed.  In  one  word,  did  he  speak  of  ano- 
ther, or  himself?     Let  his  own  commentary 

answer. 

On  verse  first,  "  Sdegno  debil  guerrier,  cam- 
j)ione  andace,'^  he  says,  "  Anger  is  called  a 
warrior,  and  the  champion  of  the  poet." 

Verse  second  receives  this  explanation  :  "  He 
continues  the  metaphor,  calhng  patience  and 
continence  arms,  and  field  the  place  where  he 
was  wont  to  see  his  lady." 

Hisgloss  on  verse  sixth,  "  Al  ventilar  delV  aliy' 
is,  "  at  the  approach  of  his  lady." 

Verse  eleventh,  "  Pug7ii  per  me  pietade,^^  is 
thus  explained.  ^'  Either  let  pity  fight  against 
ANGER,  which  must  likewise  be  felt  by  my 
LADY,  or  against  love." 


*  See  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  1,  ed,  di  PisOj  and  Serassi,  Vita, 
180, 181. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  he  wrote  in  his 
own  behalf,  and  he  himself  designates  the 
Princess  as  his  lady. 

Nor  does  the  effect  of  this  letter,  thus  cleared 
of  all  mystery,  stop  short  with  the  mere  proof 
of  Tasso's  passion.  There  results  from  it, 
also,  the  conviction  that  Leonora  shared  it. 
No  man,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  ever  ex- 
pressed such  feelings  to  a  woman  with  whom 
he  had  never  dared  to  speak  of  love,  or  to  whom 
it  had  always  been  uttered  without  hope. 
Anger,  jealousy,  and  dissension,  are  the  off- 
spring of  wrongs,  real  or  supposed,  to  an  affec- 
tion not  fully  returned,  perhaps,  but  something 
more  than  tolerated.  Were  there  no  other 
proof,  therefore,  than  this  letter,  and  the  sonnet 
that  accompanied  it,  these  alone  would  suffice 
to  show  a  mutual  attachment. 

This  important  fact  being  fully  verified,  our 
researches  can  proceed  with  greater  confidence, 
since  its  legitimate  consequences  may  be  as- 
sumed. Among  these  is  the  right  of  assigning 
to  the  Princess  such  of  Tasso's  love  verses, 
as  cannot,  by  some  fair  presumption,  be  appro- 
priated to  another.  After  subtracting  all  that 
are  rendered  doubtful  by  the  title,  the  subject. 
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or  the  commentary,  they  will  be  found  nume- 
rous enough  to  indicate  a  long  and  vehement 
affection.  Several  pages  would  be  requisite  to 
enumerate  their  subjects  alone.* 

Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  autumn  of 
1573,  and  resumed  the  composition  of  his  Je- 
rusalem. It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  year  that  he  completed  the  affecting 
episode   of  Olindo   and    Sofronia,  designed, 


*  The  following  are  believed  to.  be  the  pieces  of  Tasso  in- 
scribed to  Leonora  of  Este,  or  referring  to  his  passion  for  her : 

Tom.  I. 

Sonnets  10,  11,  12,  IS,  20,  22,  23,  26,  27,  23, 29,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  35,  37,  41,  42,  43,  44, 45,  46, 47,  48,  49,  50,51,  52,  53,  54,  55, 
56,  57,  58, 59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  70,  71, 73,  74, 77,  78, 80,  81, 82,  83, 
84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  95,  103,  104,  107,  108,  109, 
115,  116,  117,  118, 124, 125, 126,  127,  128,129, 130,  134, 135, 136, 
137,  139,  140,  141,  142,  145,  146,  149,  165,  167,  169,  171,  173, 
184,  185,  190,  196,  201,  203,  206,  210,  219,  226,  247,  249,  252, 
258,  259,  260,  265,  266,  268,  270,  325,  336,  3^8,  329,  330,  338, 
342,  343,  344,  357,  358,  364,  362,  402. 

Tom.  IL 

Canzone  i.,  vi.,  xvii.,  xviii,,  xix.,  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii,:  also  liii. 

Dialoghi  ii.,  p.  115;  iii.,  p.  119. 

Madrigali  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,  44,  51,  52,  53, 
54,  55,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  69,  70,  71,  73,  74,  75,  77,  78,  82,  83,91, 
102,  103,  104, 105,  106,  111,  113,  114, 115,  118,  119,  120,  121, 
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^  even  according   to    Serassi,  to   represent    the 
Princess  and  himself.* 

He  had  already  declared  his  intention  of 
dedicating  his  poem  to  the  Duke,  and  in  an 
admirable  sonnet  to  the  Princess,  (falsely  en- 
titled to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,)t  he  an- 
nounced— 


122. 123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129,  132,  135,  136,  137,  150, 
151,  152,  153,  159,  160,  173,  174,  175,  177,  178,  182,  183,  185, 
186, 187,  188, 189, 193,  202,  203,204,  205,  206,207,  208,  211,212, 
213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  227,  228,  229,  235,  236,  237,  240,  241, 
242,  243,  245,  246,  247,  249,  250,  251,  252,253,  273,  278,  283, 
284,  285,  286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  291,  304,  311,  313,  368, 
369,  370,  374, 375,  376,  378. 

Tom.  III. 

Sonnets  51,  100. 

Madrigal  i. 

Tom.  IV. 

Canzone  xxvii.,  xxxviii. 

Rime  Inedite. 

Sonnets  10,  25,  32,  34,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  56. 

Madrigals  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 28,  29,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  38,  39,  40, 41, 
42,  44,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  62,  63. 

Q-uartina,  p.  142. 

Stanza,  p.  142. 

*  See  Serassi,  Vita,  197,  198. 

t  Rime,  torn,  i.,  p.  108,  ed.  di  Pisa,  and  the  "  avverienze^'  to 
Sonnet  206.     In  the  edition  of  Vasilini,  Ferrara,  1583,  Eime 
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"  To  Scythia  and  to  Lybia's  sands  thy  name 
Shall  fly,  in  triumph  borne,  upon  my  lays, 
And  arms,  and  war,  and  heroes  find  their  fame 
Rivalled  by  Modesty  and  Beauty's  praise."* 

Thus  indicating,  beyond  doubt,  that  she 
would  be  recognized  in  the  person  of  Sofronia. 
Nor  was  this  noble  confidence  in  his  own  power 
unfounded.  Everlasting  renown  has  been  the 
gift  of  his  love  and  his  genius.  But  for  these, 
all  remembrance  of  the  rank,  the  beauty,  and 
the  virtues  of  Leonora,  would  have  perished. 
The  annals  of  some  petty  kingdom  might  have 
recorded  her  marriage  with  the  sovereign,  and 
her  utmost  space  in  the  memory  of  mankind 
would  have  been  a  line  of  chronology.     His 


parte  prima,  it  is  without  inscription.  The  last  lines  of  the 
sonnet  indicate  that  we  owe  the  completion  of  the  Jerusalem 
to  her. 

"  E  dritto  e  ben  ch'  a  Te  sen  ponga  il  pregio 
Se  la  sdegnosa  man  per  Te  riprende 
Lo  stile,  e  riede  all'  opra  altrui  negletta." 

*  Tom.  i.,p.  108,  ed.  of  Pisa. 

"  Udran  gli  sciti,  udra  I'arena  aprica 

Di  Libia  il  tuo  bel  nome,  e  nobil  parte 
Avra  fra  1'  armi,  e  fra  1'  onor  di  Marte 
La  gonna,  e  '1  vanto  di  belta  pudica." 


~f 
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verse  has  made  her  name  familiar  to  the  world. 
It  depended  on  him  only  whether  she  should 
be  famous  or  forgotten.  The  time  was  when 
he  might  have  given,  at  the  same  moment,  his 
poems  to  the  flames,  and  her  charms  to  oblivion ; 
but,  unhappy  in  every  thing,  though  conscious 
that  forgetfulness  was  the  just  punishment  of 
ingratitude,  he  was  destined,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  to  immortalize  the  friend  that  betrayed, 
the  prince  that  imprisoned,  and  the  mistress 
that  abandoned  him.* 


♦  In  one  of  his  early  sonnets,  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
Eterei,  eighty-third  of  the  ed,  of  Pisa,  torn,  i.,  p.  46,  he  says  : 

"  Perfida,  ancor  nella  tua  fraude  io  spero, 
Che  dove  pria  giacesti  ella  ti  spinga  ' 
Neglioscuri  d'  oblio  profondi  abissi." 

"Perfidious!  in  thy  fraud  I  trust  —  and  this 
At  last  will  plunge  thee  where  thou  lay'st  at  first, 
In  cold  oblivion's  deep  and  dark  abyss," 

In  his  commentary  on  which  he  remarks :  "  The  punishment 
is  not  infamy,  which,  peradventure,  would  not  be  just,  but 
oblivion.'" 

When  the  reward  of  his  fifteen  years'  servitude  is  remem- 
bered, one  is  half  tempted  to  wish  the  Sonnet  had  been  pro- 
phetic. See  also  his  Sonnet,  "  Ad  un  amico  ingrato"  torn,  iii., 
p.  46,  Son.  82,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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^  During  the  Carnival  of  1576,  Leonora  San 
ViTALE,  the  beautifal  Countess  of  Scandia, 
appeared  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  with  her  al- 
most equally  beautiful  step-mother,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Sala. 

It  is  certain  that  Tasso  paid  great  court  to 
the  former.*  Her  vanity  was  flattered  by  his 
attentions,  and  the  charming  verses  he  wrote  in 
her  praise,  and  by  these  means  he  not  only  re- 
commended himself  to  her,  but  possibly  to  the 
Princess  also.  Either  in  his  ancient  passion 
for  Laura,  or  recent  gallantry  towards  the 
San  Vitale,  must  be  sought  the  meaning  of 
GuARiNi's  lines  — 

"  A  double  flame  he  boasts  —  and  bursts  and  binds 
Full  often  the  same  tie —  and  by  those  arts, 
Who  would  believe  it '?  —  into  favor  winds, 
Even  with  the  GoDS."t 

The  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  nor 
consequently  the  other  object  of  the  double 
flame.  The  rest  is  easy  of  solution.  Every 
one  will  perceive  the  import  of  the  term  Gods. 

The  poet  could  not  mean  the  Duke,  who  was 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  215, 216,  217,  23d.    Ed.  di  Pisa, 
t  See  the  Sonnet,  ante,  p.  88. 
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not  to  be  won  by  the  arts  of  boasting  a  double 
flame,  and  frequently  bursting  and  binding  the 
same  tie. 

It  maybe  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  atten- 
tions of  Tasso,  either  to  Laura  or  the  San  Vi- 
TALE,  did  not  lessen  his  favor  with  the  Princess. 

The  San  Vitale,  already  married,  was  so 
far  a  less  dangerous  rival,  and  more  convenient 
mask ;  while  continued  court  to  Laura,   still 
single,  must  have  been,  at  once,  more  difficult 
lo  affect,  and  less  likely  to  deceive.     She,  who 
had  once  been  the  object  of  a  real  passion, 
would  not  easily  mistake  or  tolerate  a  false  one. 
His  devotion  to  the  second  Leonora,  therefore, 
may  have  been  adopted  merely  for  conceal- 
ment ;  perhaps,  even  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
first.    Yet  the  frequent  attentions  of  her  lover  to 
a  supposed  rival,  may,  nevertheless,  have  caus- 
ed a  jealous  pang  to  the  Princess,  whenever 
they  seemed,  as  they  readily  would  do,  more 
ardent   than   the   occasion    required.     If    she 
really  entertained  a  partiality  for  Tasso,  she 
must  have  been  more  or  less  than  woman,  not 
to  have  dreaded  the  contrast  between  her  own 
waning  charms,  and  the  youth  and  bloom  of 
San  Vitale,  not  to  have  found  herself  tortured 

VOL.  I.  10 
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by  the  very  dissimulation  she  concurred  in  or 
advised.  This,  indeed,  was  a  martyrdom  of 
heart  more  terrible  than  that  of  Olindo  and  So- 
FRONiA.  Hence,  unavoidably,  would  arise  un- 
guarded and  involuntary  demonstrations  of  al- 
ternate anger  and  kindness  on  her  part ;  re- 
newed protestations  and  increased  temerity  on 
his. 

Hence,  too,  the  numerous  sonnets  to  *'  his 
LADY,"  vowing  perpetual  fidelity  in  spite  of 
time  and  fading  beauty.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following  madrigal  at- 
tracted my  attention :  — 

"  Non  son  scemo  di  fede  ; 
Ma  per  troppo  credenza, 
Ed  umiha  di  core 

Sembra  infedele  il  mio  fedele  amore. 
Dunque  pieta,  mercede, 

Donna  pietosa,  ebella; 
E  poiche  vuol  mia  stella, 

Ch'  or  ombra  e  larva  sia  di  quel,  che  fui, 
Deh  !  non  dispiaccia  a  vui, 

Che  per  esser  piu  vostro,  io  sia  d'  altrui." 

Rime,  Tom.  ii.,  Mad.  376,  p.  285. 

"  I  am  not  faithless  !  —  No  !  —  oh,  no  ! 
But  with  too  fond  belief. 
And  heart  too  humble,  and  too  low ; 
False  I  appear,  —  with  grief: 
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More  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  their 
first  meeting.  It  is  difficult  to  hide  love,  or  to 
feign  it,  during  a  much  shorter  period.  Can  a 
man  carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  burn  ?  asks 
the  proverb  ;  *  and  yet  it  is  not  harder  than  to 
conceal  afiection,  or  to  counterfeit  it  long  suc- 
cessfully, in  spite  of  indifference  or  disgust. 
Such  passions  speedily  betray  themselves,  in 
defiance  of  the  subtlest  dissimulation,  especially 
in  the  atmosphere  of  palaces.  Curious  and 
malignant  courtiers,  ever  eager  to  pry  into  and 
report  the  love  affairs  of  others,  seldom  fail  to 
catch,  and  to  interpret  every  word,  and  look, 
and  sign.  Thus,  by  degrees,  must  their  mys- 
tery have  been  penetrated,  and  an  abyss  of 
wretchedness  opened  for  the  great  unfortu- 
nate. 

RosiNi  notes,  as  a  circumstance  which  would 
be  singular,  if  human  vanity  admitted  of  the 


Pity  me,  Lady  !  —  and  because 
My  stars  will  have  me  now 

But  the  mere  ghost  of  what  I  was, 
To  my  poor  shade  allow, 

Seeming  another's  by  each  sign 
Only  to  be  more  truly  thine  !" 

*  Proverbs  vi.,  27. 
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marvellous,  that  Guarini  sought  to  rival  Tasso 
with  the  San  Vitale  also.  If  the  muse  of 
ToRQUATo  performed  only  the  task-work  of 
compliment,  whilst  his  rival's  was  animated  by 
literary  emulation,  they  were  brought  more 
nearly  to  a  level.  In  that  case  it  is  not  won- 
derful GuARiNi  succeeded  in  writing  a  sonnet 
for  the  Countess,  so  sweet  and  so  beautiful,  that 
it  was  attributed  to  Tasso,  and  is  yet  publish- 
ed in  the  works  of  both.* 

The  Professor  himself  confesses,  however, 
that  in  the  compositions  of  the  latter  for  the  fair 
San  Vitale,  there  is  more  of  the  genius  of  the 
poet  than  the  feeling  of  the  lover.  From  this 
conclusion  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  any 
intelligent  reader  of  the  Rime  to  dissent.  Every 
one,  but  a  novice  in  the  passions,  distinguishes, 
or  flatters  himself  he  can  distinguish,  between 
the  language  of  the  heart  and  the  fancy— the 
inspiration  of  Vanity  and  of  Love. t 

*  "  Rose  che  I'arte  invidiosa  ammira,"  &c.  See  Sonnet  232, 
torn,  i,,  Rime,  p,  121,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

No  doubt  ought  to  exist,  however,  that  it  is  Guarini's.  In 
the  edition,  by  Baldini,  of  Tasso's  rime  in  1581,  which  Gua- 
RiNi  himself  edited,  the  Sonnet  is  published  as  his.  Page  93, 
Parte  Prima. 

t  Brusoni  quaintly  says,  — "  tra  le  rime,  eh'  egli  scrisse  infiam- 
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Nevertheless,  as  many  of  his  pieces  were 
openly  inscribed  to  her,  he  was  generally  ac- 
counted her  adorer  ;  and  hence  results  the  ac- 
curacy of  Manso,  in  the  passage  quoted  at  the 
commencement  of  our  inquiry  —  "that  there 
were  three  ladies,  especially  distinguished  by 
the  love  and  praise  of  the  poet,  all  belonging 
to  the  Court  of  Ferrara." 

In  the  name  of  one  he  erred  ;  in  every  other 
respect  his  statement  is  confirmed. 

Justice  to  the  reader  and  the  fair  Countess, 
requires  some  farther  notice  of  the  verses  Tasso 
addressed  to  her.  It  were  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect their  character  should  be  taken  altogether 
at  second  hand.  A  reference  to  those  enume- 
rated by  Serassi,*  will  show  how  little  real  ar- 
dor they  breathe.  The  first  sounds  more  like 
praise  than  love.t  The  second  is  a  string  of 
conceits.}:  The  third  savors  little  of  a  devoted 
admirer  either  in  style  or  subject.^    The  fourth 

mato  del  celeste  amore  di  quella  gran  Principessa  e  le  altre  .  . 
•  .  .  e  quella  difFerenza  appunto  che  si  scuopre  tra  il  fuoco  vivo 
e'l  dipinto."  —  La  Gondola  a  tre  reme. 

*  Serassi,  Vita,  ed.  di  Roma,  p.  233,  n.  4. 

t  Sonnet  158,  ed.  di  Pisa.     *■  Bell  Angioletta." 

t  Sonnet  347,  id.     "  Donna  qua!  Vital." 

§  Sonnet  339,  id.     "  Non  potea  dotta  man." 
10* 
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is  a  comparison  of  her  child  to  Cupid  ;  *  and 
the  fifth  describes  her  in  a  carriage,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  figures  forcibly  extorted  from  the 
mythology. 

Of  those  omitted  by  Serassi,  sonnet  208, t 
to  his  lady  dressed  in  black,  in  spite  of  the 
miracle  affected  by  her  ^^  vital  air,"  which  it 
records,  will  scarcely  pass  for  amorous.  Son- 
net 215,  to  Apollo,  is  supposed,  on  very  slight 
grounds,  to  allude  to  her,  but  affords  still  slighter 
to  presume  the  least  affection.  In  sonnet  223, 
the  "  Vital  flame"  and  "  wandering  immortal 
Phoenix,"  are  not  very  passionate  images.  Of 
the  sixteenth  canzone|  she  is  entitled  only  to  a 
fifth,  as  it  is  addressed  to  her  on  the  occasion  of 
her  dancing  with  four  others  ;  yet,  in  the  praises 
of  the  whole  five,  there  is  hardly  love  enough 
to  content  one  mistress.     Madrigals  9  and  72§ 


♦  Sonnet  289,  id.      "  Si  specchiara  Leonora. " 

Sonnet  120  is  assigned  to  her  by  Rosini;  but  by  reference  to 
the  author's  "  esposizione"  seems  more  probably  for  Laura.  See 
Espos.  p.  Ixxvi.,  torn.  i. 

t  The  numbers  refer  to  the  edition  of  Pisa,  torn.  i. 

t  Tom.  ii.,  p.  46. 

§  Tom.  ii.,  pp.  158,  180. 
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are  to  her  daughter ;  madrigal  157,*  to  her 
daughter  in  boy's  clothes  ;  and  madrigal  18,t 
if  to  her  at  all,  was  most  probably  written  from 
prison,  and  accompanied  by  a  MS.  collection 
of  poems,  and  a  letter  begging  her  interference 
to  effect  his  release.^ 

There  remain  two  sonnets,  the  style  of  which 
is  the  most  warm  and  the  least  forced  of  any, 
and  these  have  been  translated. 

"on  two  beautiful  ladies,  one  gay 

AND    one    sad. 

I  saw  two  ladies  once  —  illustrious,  rare  — 
One  a  sad  sun ;  her  beauties  at  mid-day 
In  clouds  concealed  ;  the  other,  bright  and  gay, 
Gladdened,  Aurora-like,  earth,  sea,  and  air ; 
One  hid  her  light,  lest  men  should  call  her  fair, 
And  of  her  praises  no  reflected  ray 
Suffered  to  cross  her  own  celestial  way  — 
To  charm  and  to  be  charmed,  the  others'  care ; 
Yet  this  her  loveliness  veiled  not  so  well, 
But  forth  it  broke.     Nor  could  the  other  show 
All  Hers,  which  wearied  mirrors  did  not  tell; 
Nor  of  this  one  could  I  be  silent,  though 


*  Tom.  ii.,  p.  205. 

+  Id.  161. 

t  Lettere,  tom,  ii,,  p.  122,  et  post. 
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Bidden  in  ire  —  nor  that  one's  triumphs  swell, 
Since  my  tired  verse,  o'erfcasked,  refused  to  flow."* 

RosiNi  supposes  this  sonnet  to  describe  the 
Countess  of  Scandia  and  her  step-mother.  Of 
the  latter  so  little  is  known  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  dispute  her  claim,  except  by  showing 
one  more  probable. 

Let  us  advert  to  the  character  and  habits  of 
another  lady  admired  by  the  poet,  and  endeavor 
to  discover  whether  there  are  any  points  of  re- 
semblance with  that  sad  luminary  who  hid  her- 
self in  clouds  at  mid-day,  lest  men  should  call 
her  fair. 


*  Tom.  i.,  p.  no,  sonnet  209,  ed.  of  Pisa. 

"  Duedonne  in  un  di  vidi  illustri  e  rare: 
L'  una  qual  mesto  sol,  che  si  nasconda 
In  nube  a  mezzo  '1  ciel ;  1'  altra  gicconda 
dual  bella  Aurora  che  si  specchi  in  mare 
La  prima,  che  si  cela  e  non  appare 
Non  vuol  che  le  sue  lodi  altri  difFonda 
S'  ella  i  raggi  raccoglie :  e  la  seconda 
Vaga  di  se  gli  altri  invaghir  mi  pare. 
Ma  ne  quella  coprir  si  puo  cotanto, 
Che  non  traluca:  e  questa  ancorche  stanchi 
Gli  specchi,  sua  belth.  tutta  non  vede. 
lo  ne  tacer  come  sdegnosa  chiede, 
Posso  dell'  una ;  e'  n  dir  dell'  altra  il  canto. 
Per  soverchia  materia,  avvien  che  stanchi." 
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"  The  Phincess,"  says  Serassi,  "  was  very 
beaatiful  and  graceful,  but  still  more  modest 
and  reserved,  as  one  who,  from  her  infancy, 
had  led  an  exemplary  and  devout  life,  shunning 
public  diversions  and  every  species  of  female 
vanity  and  ostentation,  and  passing  most  of  her 
time  in  retirement,  improving  her  mind  by 
learned  converse  with  literary  men."* 

Taking  this  description  in  connection  with 
the  sonnet : 

"  'Though  she  would  have  me  love,  the  hard  restraint 
Of  rigid  silence  is  enjoined  me  still."t 

The  madrigal  before  cited : 

"  You  would  have  me  love, 
Yet  rebuke  my  sighs," 

and  the  various  verses  heretofore  noted  as  ex- 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  150,  ed.  di  Roma. 

In  the  autograph  MSS.  of  Ferrara,  before  referred  to,  this  son- 
net is  inscribed  to  "  Madama  Lucrezia  e  la  Signora  Donna 
Marfisa  d'  Este."  But  this,  like  others,  may  be  a  feigned  in- 
scription. It  is  quite  sufficient,  however,  to  destroy  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Countess  of  Scandia  and  her  step-mother. 

t  Sonnet  92,  ed.  of  Pisa. 
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pressive  of  a  similar  idea,*  it  will  seem  at  least 
probable,  that  the  lady  who  suffered  no  reflected 
ray  of  praise  to  cross  her  heavenward  path, 
yet  could  neither  altogether  veil  her  loveliness 
nor  compel  him  to  be  silent  by  her  reproof,  was 
not  the  Countess  of  Sala. 

The  other  sonnet  is  as  follows  : 

"  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  SCANDIA. 

S  ^eet  pouting  lip !  whose  color  mocks  the  rose, 
Rich,  ripe,  and  teeming  with  the  dew  of  bliss  — 
The  flower  of  Love's  forbidden  fruit,  which  grows 
Insidiously  to  tempt  us  with  a  Kiss. 
Lovers,  take  heed !  shun  the  deceiver's  art ; 
Mark  between  leaf  and  leaf  the  dangerous  snare, 
Where  serpent-like  he  lurks  to  sting  the  heart, 
His  fell  intent  I  see,  and  cry,  Beware  ! 
In  other  days  his  victim,  well  I  know 
The  wiles  that  cost  me  many  a  pang  and  sigh. 
Fond  thoughtless  youths!  take  warning  from  my  wo; 
Apples  of  Tantalus  —  those  buds  on  high. 
From  the  parch'd  lips  they  court,  retiring  go ; 
Love's  flames  and  poison  only,  do  not  fly  !"t 


*  See  ante,  and  madrigals  5,  6,  and  61  of  the  Rime  Ine- 
dite ;  sonnets  50  and  77,  tom.  i.,  ed.  of  Pisa,  and  137,  which  is 
the  14th  of  the  Eterei, 

*  Tom.  i,,  p.  105,  sonnet  200,  ed.  of  Pisa. 

"  duel  labbro,  che  le  rose  han  colorito, 
Molle  si  sporge  e  tumidetto  in  fuore, 
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It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
verses  of  mere  gallantry  and  compliment 
must  abound  in  every  canzoniere,  more  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  where  the  muses  are  for  ever  in 
requisition  to  celebrate  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life  —  a  marriage  or  a  birth  —  a  son's  taking 
his  degrees  or  a  daughter  the  veil  —  the  instal- 
lation of  a  statue  or  the  benefit  of  a  prima  donna 
—  nor  these  only,  but  occasions  yet  more 
trivial. 

Assuredly  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  a  poet  is  in  love  with  every  lady 
to  whom  he  writes  verses.  The  tributes  of  this 
kind  that  beauty  levies  on  her  votaries,  often 
originate  in  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  argue 


Spinto  per  arte  mi  cred'  io  d'  Amore, 

A  fare  ai  baci  insidioso  invito, 

Ch'  osi  appressarsi  ove  tra  fiore  e  fiore 

S'  asconde  un  angue  ad  attoscarvi  il  core  j 

E  '1  fiero  intento  io  veggio  e  ve  1'  addito 

Io,  ch'  altre  volte  fui  nelle  amorose 

Insidie  colto,  or  ben  !o  riconosco, 

E  le  discopro,  o  giovinetti  a  voi : 

Cluasi  pomi  di  Tantalo,  le  rose 

Fansi  all'  incontro,  e  s'  allontanan  poi ; 

Sol  resta  Amor  che  spira  fiamma  e  tosco." 
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nothing  but  mutual  flattery  and  the  vanity  of 
both  parties. 

If  the  reader  should  find  any  difficulty  in  the 
classification  of  this  sonnet,  or  the  feeling  that 
inspired  it,  he  may  derive  some  assistance  from 
the  extract  of  a  letter,  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 

*' I  have  written  two  sonnets; 

one  to  the  Countess  of  Sal  a,  who  wore  her 
hair  dressed  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  and  the 
other  to  her  step-daughter,  who  has  a  large  lip 
like  an  Austrian.  On  the  occasion  of  hearing 
them  read,  the  Duke  paid  me  many  compli- 
ments, but  I  want  fruit — not  flowers.  I  do  not 
send  you  the  sonnets,  not  being  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  good  or  not.  This  I 
know  :  that,  having  repeated  them  very  unwil- 
lingly to  Madalo,  he  listened  to  them  with  a 
m.ost  severe  face.  Yet,  I  believe  there  are 
many  copies  in  circulation  already  —  got  out,  I 
think,  by  magic.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not 
know^  who  w^ill  w^ite  much  better,  and  kiss 
your  hands.  Ferrara,  the  last  of  Februar3^"* 
[1576.] 

*  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  18,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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The  only  other  letter  of  Tasso's  contained 
in  his  published  works  which  will  cast  any 
light  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  is  one  addressed 
to  the  Countess  San  Vitale  from  prison. 

*'  Inasmuch  as  in  this  my  imprisonment,  I 
have  been  no  less  transported  by  divine  inspi- 
ration than  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  melan- 
choly, since  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  divulged, 
I  desire  that  the  works  of  the  former  should  be 
manifest,  which  ought  reasonably  to  win  me 
more  favor  than  the  other  has  caused  me  hatred, 
since  to  the  one  I  voluntarily  abandoned  myself, 
and  was  forced,  against  my  will,  into  the  other, 
having  made  all  the  defence  in  my  power. 

"  I  send,  then,  to  your  ladyship,  a  little 
volume  of  poetry,  the  work  rather  of  Phoebus 
and  of  Love,  than  of  any  art,  and  pray  you, 
by  all  means  possible,  to  render  the  amend- 
ment of  my  errors  no  less  grateful  than  my 
errors  themselves  have  been  displeasing,  and 
most  of  all  to  such  as  you  may  Icnow,  I  most  grieve 
to  have  offended.  And  if  any  are  there  praised, 
whom  I  have  never  blamed,  those,  with  the 
others,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  ought  to 
favor  me,  among  whom,  most  praised  without 

VOL.  I.  11 
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any  blame,  has  ever  been  your  ladyship,  whose 
hands  I  kiss."* 


♦  Lettere,  torn,  ii.,  p.  123,  ed.  di  Pisa, 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Various  authors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
genuity to  discover  or  obscure  the  truth,  have 
made  Tasso  accountable  for  other  loves.  Our 
researches  would  be  imperfect,  if  not  extended 
to  these  also ;  but  resting,  as  they^do,  on  few 
and  weak  presumptions,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  tedious  investigation. 

In  1569,  four  years  after  the  commencement 
of  his  passion  for  the  Princess,  the  poet,  with 
a  patience  more  than  stoical,  wrote  a  long  com- 
mentary on  three  huge  canzoni  of  Pigna.  This 
personage  was  a  powerful  and  malignant  cour- 
tier, the  lover  of  a  young  lady  named  Lucre- 
TiA  Bendidto,  with  whom,  says  Serassi, 
Tasso  was  greatly  enamored.  The  proof  of 
this  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  verses 
inscribed  to  her,  much  less  in  the  dedication  to 
the  Princess,  which  accompanies  his  ill-starred 
commentary ;  though  Serassi  affects  to  per- 
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ceive  in  the  latter  the  language  of  a  lover  who 
resigns  his  mistress  to  another  : 

"  To    the  most    illustrious    and    excellent   Ladijy 
Leonora  of  Este. 

"  It  is  some  time,  most  illustrious  and  excel- 
lent lady,  since  I  dared  to  celebrate  the  worth 
and  beauty  of  the  SignoraLucRETiA  Bendidio, 
but  perceiving,  by  experience,  that  the  tongue 
would  but  ill  express  what  the  mind  could  not 
conceive,  from  bold  I  became  not  merely  cau- 
tious, but  timid,  and  put  a  check,  as  well  upon 
my  rhyme,  as  my  thoughts  ;  until,  by  long  re- 
pose, growing  in  like  manner  lazy  and  fearful, 
they  would  have  lain  in  perpetual  indolence,  if 
finally  the  commands  and  encouragement  of 
your  highness  had  not  aroused  and  animated 
them.     Being  aware,  withal,  of  the  weakness 
of  my  own  genius,  to  which  the  excellence  of 
the  lady  Lucretia  is  too  disproportionate  a 
subject,  I  dare  not  employ  myself  directly  in 
her  praise,  or  in  meditation  on  her  virtues.    As 
mortals,  therefore,  regard  God,  not  in  his  pure 
and  simple   divinity,  to  which  they  are  inade- 
quate, but  in  his  w^orks  ;  or,  as  we  are  wont  to 
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view  the  sun  reflected  on  water,  so  have  I  re- 
solved to  contemplate  and  honor,  as  far  as  in 
me  lies,  this  glorious  lady,  in  the  effects  she 
produces.  Whereof  many,  and  very  great  and 
notable  though  there  be,  none  are  superior,  or 
equal  indignity,  to  the  amorous  rhymes— I 
know  not  whether  to  call  them  of  the  Secretary 
PiaNA,  or  the  Lady  Lucretia  —  since,  if  they 
were  born  of  the  one,  they  were  inspired  by 
the  other.  But  Signer  Pigna  will  pardon  me 
if  I  deprive  him  of  this  glory.  I  will  say,  then, 
the  verses  of  the  Lady  Lucretia,  since  so 
many,  and  such  different  species  of  poetry ^ 
composed  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  on  so 
many  various  topics,  with  such  wondrous  skill, 
amid  the  most  important  employments,  and 
uninterrupted  literary  occupations,  should  not 
be  considered  simply  as  works  of  talent  and 
learning,  which  every  one  will  allow  to  Pigna, 
but  rather  as  the  creations  of  love  himself. 

"  I  take,  then,  as  subjects  for  my  considera- 
tion, three  canzoni,  a  small,  but  noble  part,  of 
the  m.any  rhymes  we  read  in  deification  of  the 
Lady  Lucretia,  which  three  sisters  treat  of 
divine,  in  comparison  with  earthly  love  ;  and, 
peradventure,  from  these  canzoniy  into  me  will 
11* 
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be  transfused  so  much  of  the  spirit  whereof 
they  are  full,  that  by  the  aid  of  the  Lady  Lu- 
cretia's  inspiration,  I  may  write  not  unwor- 
thily upon  the  excellence  of  her  image.  But 
be  my  work  what  it  may,  I  beseech  your  high- 
ness to  receive  it  with  the  same  benignity  where- 
with, on  every  occasion,  you  have  so  graciously 
honored  me."* 

The  excessively  exaggerated  style  of  this 
epistle  approaches,  if  it  does  not  reach,  the 
burlesque  ;  and  when  Tasso,  comparing  Pig- 
na's  canzoniere  to  Petrarch's,  says,  "  As  they 
are  equal  in  size,  so  are  they  not  very  different 
in  perfection  and  variety,"  even  Serassi  can- 
not believe  him  serious.  Rosini  imagines  he 
diverted  himself  at  the  expense  of  Pigna 
and  LucRETiA.t     But  before   this   supposition 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  p,  140. 

t  This  opinion  derives  some  countenance  from  Pigna's  ill- 
will  to  Tasso.  Perhaps  envy  will  sufficiently  explain  that, 
however,  while  it  could  not  have  been  the  policy  of  Tasso  to 
provoke  him,  especially  if  the  Princess  desired  he  should  not. 
What  would  seem  certain  is,  that  Lucretia,  at  least,  was  not 
comprehended  in  the  ridicule  of  Pigna,  if  ridicule  it  was.  Pos- 
sibly the  flattery  was  not  grosser  than  the  vanity  of  him  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  ;  and  as  it  was  not  the  only  tribute 
Tasso  condescended  to  pay  to  the  court  favorite,  Serassi  and 
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is  admitted,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
former  was  too  dangerous  an  enemy  to  be  lam- 
pooned for  amusement,  and  the  aid  of  the  latter 
was  invoked  by  the  poet  from  prison  ;*  could 
he  have  expected  mediation  from  a  woman  he 
had  ridiculed  ? 

The  most  reasonable  conjecture,  therefore, 
may  be  drawn  from  Serassi's  own  account.t 
After  affirming  Tasso's  love  for  Lucretia, 
citing  a  sonnet  to  prove  it,|  and  mentioning  the 


RosiNi's  conjectures  are  thus  far  weakened.  See  Tasso's  son- 
net to  PiGNA,  torn,  iii.,  Sonnet  46,  which  does  not  appear  ironi- 
cal. See  likewise  Tasso's  exposition  on  his  own  sonnet  to 
Pigna's  daughter.     Espos.  on  Sonnet  369,  torn,  i.,  p.  92, 

Fiona  is  also  complimented  in  the  Amynta  under  the  name  of 
Elpino,  and  a  passage  in  that  poem  gives  some  show  of  sup- 
port to  Tasso's  supposed  relinquishment  of  Lucretia. 

Elpino. — "  Cluivi  con  Tirsi  ragionando  andava 
Pur  di  colei,  che  ne  1'  istessa  rete 
Lui  prima,  e  me  dappoi  ravvolse  e  strinse ; 
E  preponendo  a  la  sua  fuga>  al  sue 
Libero  stato,  il  mio  dolce  sevvigio.^'^AUo  v. 

The  Tirsis  of  the  Amynta  is  Tasso  himself;  and  if  we 
suppose  his  passion  for  Lucretia  feigned,  as  a  blind  to  that  he 
felt  for  the  Princess,  the  whole  affair  becomes  intelligible. 

*  Lettere,  tom.  iv.,  pp.  193,  211,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

t  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  140. 

t  Id.,  p.  139. 
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peril  arising  from  the  power  and  character  of 
his  formidable  rival,  who  possessed  the  entire 
confidence  of  Duke  Alphonso,  the  Abate  con- 
tinues :  "  Madam  Leonora,  who,  on  the  one 
side,  perceived  this  passion  of  Tasso's,  and, 
on  the  other,  knew  too  well  the  ambitious  dis- 
position of  PiGNA,  to  avoid  every  inconve- 
nience, and  gather  some  good  fruit  from  two 
such  minds,  contrived,  by  her  sagacity,  to  keep 
peace  between  the  rivals.  The  device  she 
adopted  was,  that  Tasso,  at  her  suggestion,  in- 
stead of  composing  verses  in  the  praise,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  the  deification  of  the  Lady  Lucre- 
tia,  should  give  himself  to  the  task  of  illustra- 
ting, with  profound  and  learned  reflections,  cer- 
tain canzoni  composed  for  her  by  his  adversary, 
dedicating  his  labors  to  Madam  Leonora  her- 
self; whereby,  at  the  same  time,  he  flattered 
the  vanity  of  Pigna,  praised  his  beloved,  and 
recommended  himself  to  the  Princess,  his  most 
kind  patroness." 

From  this  it  appears  sufficiently  obvious  that 
Tasso  declared  himself  the  lover  of  Lucre tia 
to  conceal  the  person  he  really  loved,  and  de- 
dicated his  pedantic  labors  to  the  Princess,  that 
none  might  suspect  it  to  be  her. 
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Serassi  adds,  that  shortly  afterwards  he  de- 
termined to  give  to  his  lady,  and  to  the  whole 
court,  a  proof  of  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  in 
the  defence  of  fifty  "  Love  Questions  ;^^  and  by 
his  lady,  means  Lucretta  Bendidio.  But  the 
questions  were  published  with  a  dedication  to 
GiNEVRA  Malatesta,  belovcd  and  celebrated 
by  his  father. 

The  only  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the 
dialogue  on  the  questions,  is  in  these  words  — 
obviously  inconclusive  — 

''  Who  can  overcome  an  amorous  poet,  and 
with  what  arms  f  when,  seated  among  others, 
HIS  OWN  LADY  appears  as  a  judge,  in  whose 
presence  he  may  courteously  bear  away  the 
palm  in  questions  of  love."  Here,  doubtless, 
he  refers  to  "  his  own  lady,"  but  the  artifice 
consists  precisely  in  concealing  who  she  was. 

Serassi  would  have  us  believe  that,  intimi- 
dated by  the  rivalry  of  Pigxa,  he  yielded  his 
pretensions  to  Lucretia.  But  Tasso  was  not 
a  man  to  be  easily  intimidated, and,  besides,  as 
RosiNi  remarks,  if  he  had  relinquished  all 
claims  to  her  affections  at  the  epoch  of  the 
commentary,  he  could  not  call  her  "  his  lady"  at 
that  of  the  ''  Questions,"   a  year  afterwards. 
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For  either  she  continued  to  be  *'  his  lady^^  in 
1570,  and  he  could  not  have  rehnquished  her 
in  1569  ;  or,  having  rehnquished  her  in  1569, 
she  could  not  be  "  his  lady"  in  1570.  This 
difficulty  Serassi  overlooked,  and  it  is  con- 
clusive. 

Every  one  will  understand,  that  "  cases," 
or  "  questions"  of  love,  were  conducted  at 
Ferrara  in  the  same  manner  as  elsewhere  ;  the 
object  of  the  disputants  being  to  display  their 
subtle  skill  in  all  Cupid's  scholastic  lore,  not  to 
reveal  the  mysteries  of  their  own  passion. 

The  poetry  of  Tasso,  inscribed  or  alluding 
to  LucRETiA  Bendidio,  consists,  at  most,  of 
one  madrigal  and^?;e  sonnets.  The  madrigal  is 
that  beginning  "  Amor  I'alma  m'  allaccia," 
which  was  published  in  the  Rime  of  the  Eterei 
in  1567,  while  Serassi  says  his  love  for  Lucretia 
began  in  1568.  But  there  is  the  still  more  con- 
clusive difficulty,  that  at  this  very  period  he 
was  deeply  enamored  with  the  Princess.* 

*  See  Serassi  for  the  date  of  his  love  for  Lucretia  Bendidio, 
p.  139.  See  Rime  degli  Eterei,  p.  128,  for  the  madrigal.  The 
only  authority  for  assigning  it  to  Lucretia,  is  its  being  found 
among  the  MSS.  of  Tasso,  in  the  possession  of  Serassi,  in  a 
black  envelope,  directed  to  Lucretia  Bendidio.  May  not  this 
have  been  only  a  means  of  conveying  it  to  the  Princess'? 
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Of  the  sonnets,  one  is  on  the  death  of  her 
parrot.*  The  other  is  entitled  by  Rosini 
''  Chaste  love  for  the  Lady  Lucretia  Ben- 
DiDio  :"  upon  we  know  not  what  authority,  for 
it  is  not  quoted,  and  her  name  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  old  editions  we  have  been  enabled 
to  consult.!  A  third  personifies  her  as  a  syren, 
swimming  in  the  sea  of  his  tears,  drawn  forth 
by  her  song;t  and  the  fourth,  addressed  to 
Signore  Flaminio  Delfini,  announces  that  the 
amorous  passion  which  destroyed  his  rest,  and 
often  bathed  him  in  tears,  has  ceased,  but  that 
he  continues  to  hold  the  noble  lady  in  honored 
memory,  weighing  in  just  scales  his  pains  and 
her  graces,  and  hoping  "  that  if  his  heart  was  not 


*  Rime,  torn.  i..  S.  75,  p.  42. 

t  Sonnet  166,  torn,  i.,  p.  88.  Rosini  has  probably  something 
to  authorize  the  argument  he  prefixes ;  but  in  comparing  this 
sonnet  with  sonnet  195,  p.  103,  torn,  i.,  a  strong  suspicion 
arises  that  it  may  have  been  directed  to  Fulvio  Vuni,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  opening  figure,  and  the  name.  Sonnet  195 
was  published  in  the  Rime  d'Atanagi  in  1565,  and,  conse- 
quently, before  his  acquaintance  with  LMcrezia  Bendidio. 
The  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed,  is  dated  in  April  of  that  year, 
and  Tasso,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  Ferrara  in  October.  If 
the  sonnet  on  chaste  love  really  belongs  to  Lucretia,  however,  it 
will  not  go  very  far  to  prove  an  ardent  attachment. 

t  Tom.  i.,  S.  189,  p.  100. 
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displeasing  to  Lucretia  wben  subject,  she  will 
love  it  now  free,  as  far  as  may  become  her,  nor 
disdain  his  former  follies."* 

The  fifth  sonnet  does  not  indisputably  import 
a  tender  attachment,  and  may  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  a  confidante,  not  a  mistress.t 

Lucretia  married  into  the  family  of  the  Mac- 
chiavelli ;  and  there  are  extant  two  letters  of 
the  poet  written  to  her  after  that  event,  and 
during  his  imprisonment. 

"  To  the  Lady  Lucretia  Bendidio  Macchiavelli, 

*'  Count  Domenico  Albano  has  written  to 
Signore  Cornelia  BentivogUo  in  my  favor,  and 
although  I  hope  the  letter  will  be  effectual, 
nevertheless,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  be 


*  Sonnet  148,  p.  79,  torn,  i.,  ed.  di  Pisa.  It  is  assigned  by 
Serassi  to  Lucretia  on  conjecture,  from  the  name,  and  because 
she  was  the  only  lady  beloved  by  him  who  bore  it.  Serassi, 
p.  394,  n.  1. 

t  Serassi  claims  this  also  for  Lucretia. 

It  is  found  in  a  MS.  collection  of  Pagliaroli,  made  in  1569, 
and  of  course  was  written  before. 

It  was  not  for  the  San  Vitale,  therefore,  because  he  did  not 
see  her  until  1576 ;  nor  for  Laura,  or  the  Princess,  because  it 
speaks  o^  black  eyes.  See  the  Sonnet,  Rime  Inedite,  vol.  xxxii., 
p.  58j  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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so,  I  pray  your  ladyship  to  add  your  entreaties 
and  persuasions,  employing  the  present,  or  some 
other  opportunity.  But  this  appears  to  me 
good  enough,  and  even  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
most  immediate  ;  for  waiting  grieves  those  most 
who  are  in  the  greatest  affliction.  I  implore 
your  ladyship  then,  not  merely  for  your  good 
offices,  but  for  speed  in  doing  them,  and  affec- 
tionately kiss  your  hands.  From  Ferrara,  10th 
January,  1585."* 

*'  To  the  Lady  Lucretia  Bendidio  Macchiavelli. 

*'  I  send  your  ladyship  a  Canzone  f  in  your 
praise,  which  is  the  tardy  fruit  of  my  sluggish 
genius,  matured  nevertheless  by  duty  and  affec- 
tion, in  such  guise  that  it  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
agreeable to  your  ladyship  among  those  of 
newer  servants ;  and  I  pray  your  ladyship  to 
let  me  perceive  it  has  not  displeased  you.  I 
recommend  to  your  favor  the  expedition  of 
some  of  my  affairs  in  the  care  of  Don  Giovanni 
Battista  Licino,  and  myself,  who  have  much 


*  Lettere,  torn,  iv.,  p.  193.  ed.  of  Pisa. 

t  This  canzone  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  published  works  of 
Tasso. 

VOL.'  I.  12 
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need  of  many  recommendations,  and  no  one  to 
recommend  me.  But,  above  all,  the  other  fa^ 
vor  I  expect  from  your  ladyship,  is  the  re- 
membrance of  your  promise,  which,  if  it  have 
not  a  speedy  effect,  must  at  least  have  a  good 
one,  and  I  kiss  your  hands.  From  Ferrara, 
18th  May,  1585."* 

Respecting  Tasso's  supposed  devotion  to 
LucRETiA,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  little  need  be 
said.  The  court  and  observance  he  paid  her, 
ostensibly  greater  than  that  to  her  sister,  have 
been  used  merely  as  an  argument  against  his 
attachment  to  the  latter,  and  never  urged  with 
any  confidence.  She  bestowed  on  him  early, 
numerous,  and  long-continued  marks  of  kind- 
ness, and  his  poems  in  her  praise  evince  the 
warmest  admiration,  respect,  and  gratitude — 
but  not  LOVE. 

In  spite  of  some  temporary  displeasure,  she 
did  not  entirely  desert  him  in  his  affliction.t 
To  her  honor,  and  that  of  her  sex,  proverbially 
sincere  and  constant  in  their  friendships  for  the 


*  Lettere,  torn,  iv.,  p.  211. 

t  The  anger  is  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Tasso's  to  Gonzaga, 
Lettere,  torn,  iv.,  p.  324.  The  kindness  from  one  to  herself, 
Lettere,  torn,  iv.,  p.  201, 
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other,  the  horrors  of  his  imprisonment  were 
alleviated  by  her  humanity.  But  this,  far  from 
arauina^  she  had  ever  harbored  a  tenderer  feel- 
ing,  is  almost  conclusive  to  the  contrary.  To 
one  conscious  of  her  weakness,  the  necessity  of 
preserving  appearances  would  have  interdicted 
these  offices  of  charity,  and  they  are  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  bitterness  of  heart  that  too 
generally  succeeds  a  revulsion  of  affection.* 

As  conjectures  without  end  may  be  hazarded 
where  minute  researches  are  not  instituted  to 
verify  them,  some  poems  of  Tasso's  addressed 
to  Angela,  a  female  favorite  of  Alphonso's, 
have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  passion  for 
her,  and  to  this  circumstance,  or  a  rivalship 


*  See  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  205,  206,  and  the  notes,  Tasso's  Let- 
ters, torn,  iv.,  149,  201,  244,  and  the  poems  addressed  to  Ldcre- 
TiA,  or  to  the  Princesses,  viz. — 

Tom,  I, 

Sonnets  130,  145,  217,  247,  282.  323,  336,  337,  343,  358,  360, 
378,  404. 

Tom,  II, 
Canzoni  14, 17,  27. 

Tom.  III. 
Sonnets  51,  71,  100,  107,  and  Canzone  27. 
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with  the  Duke  for  the  affections  of  the  fair 
San  Vitale,  it  has  been  suggested,  his  impri- 
sonment may  possibly  be  imputed.* 

But  it  is,  to  say  no  more,  very  doubtful, 
whether  the  madrigal  to  jealousy t  refers  to  the 
San  Vitale  or  to  the  Princess,  and  the  pieces 
to  Angela,  taken  all  together,  evidently  show 
he  was  merely  imploring  her  to  intercede  for 
his  release  from  imprisonment.  These  sup- 
positions, indeed,  are  not  seriously  insisted  on 
by  those  who  advance  them,  or  at  least  are  not 
supported  by  proof  or  argument,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  without  farther  notice. 

All  that  remains,  then,  upon  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  is  the  inquiry  to  whom  the  Canzone 
"  O  colle  Grazie  elletta  e  co7i  gli  Amori''^  was  ad- 
dressed.    This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 


*  See  ''  Avvertenze,"  dell'  edizione  di  Pisa,  torn,  i.,  opere  di 
T.  Tasso,  231,  232,  233  ;  Sonnetti  228,  229,  239,  244,  256,  and 
torn,  ii.,  Madrigali  14,  20,  118,  176,  with  the  editor's  remarks 
and  the  Memoirs  for  the  Life  of  Tasso,  by  Buchon.  The  con- 
jectures of  the  latter  savor  more  of  France  than  of  Italy.  A 
lettre- de-cachet  was  not  the  Italian  mode  of  punishing  a  lover 
of  the  King's  mistress. 

t  Madrigal  118,  torn,  ii.,  p.  195.  Brusoni  says  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Princess,  and  the  assertion  seems  most  probable. 
Vide  La  Gondola  a  ire  reme. 
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composition  which  Manso  says  was  written  for 
a  lady  of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  of  which 
Serassi  affirmed  he  possessed  a  copy  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  time,  inscribed  to  "  Olympia, 
an  attendant  of  the  Countess  of  Scandia." 

The  possibihty  of  determining  such  a  point 
at  this  remote  period  with  anything  Kke  cer- 
tainty, is,  of  course,  very  shght,  yet  a  few  cir- 
cumstances may  be  pointed  out  to  direct  the 
curious,  or  amuse  the  indolent  reader. 

The  canzone,  in  the  first  place,  is  anything 
but  amorous.  It  is  a  solicitation  to  the  attend- 
ant to  intercede  for  him  ;  and  he  relies  on  her 
skill  to  select  the  proper  occasions  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  eloquence,  while  he  suggests  some 
appropriate  topics.*     The  wonder  is,  how  it 

*  See  the  Canzone,  torn  ii.,  p.  29,  ed.  of  Pisa,  and  the  poet's 
own  commentary  in  the  Esposizione,  p.  21.  In  the  latter,  he 
says,  that  he  compares  the  maiden  to  the  Graces,  who  were  the 
attendants  of  Venus,  imitating  Ovid  in  one  of  his  elegies ;  ne- 
vertheless, the  poetry  is  not  wanton,  like  the  ancient  authors, 
but  sportive  and  amatory,  without  immodesty,  as  that  which 
places  the  aim  and  end  of  love  in  the  sight  of  his  lady  and  the 
serenity  of  her  brow. 

The  only  part  of  the  Canzone  that  indicates  a  passion  for 
the  attendant,  is  the  close  of  the  seventh  stanza : 

"  Ma  tu,  mio  caro  oggetto 
Non  disdegnar  che  la  tua  fronte  lieta 

12* 
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should  ever  have  been  imagined  that  he  was 
enamored  of  the  maiden  as  well  as  the  mis- 
tress. Still,  the  question  is  w^orth  investigating, 
for  if  it  was  indeed  addressed  to  a  lady  of  the 
San  Vitale,  it  argues  more  warmth  of  attach- 
ment for  the  Countess,  or  greater  skill  in  feign- 
ing it  than  any  of  his  other  productions. 

This  canzone  was  certainly  written  before 
June,  1576.  How  long  before,  there  is  no 
means  of  asceitaining.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  from  Tasso  to  LucaScalabrino,  at  Rome. 

"  Ariosto  has  sent  you  a  Canzone  of  mine,  as 
his,  moved  by,  I  know  not  what  spirit.  Per- 
haps he  thinks  that  in  this  age,  full  of  holiness, 
it  does  not  become  a  man  past  thirty  to  write  so 
freely,  and  in  this  he  has  regard  to  my  fame. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Canzone  is  mine,  and 
you  would  probably  have  recognised  it  as  such, 
without  my  telling  you."  This  letter  is  w^ith- 
out  date,  but,  from  a  tedious  process  of  com- 
parison, it  is  ascertained  to  have  been  written 
between  the  5th  and  the  10th  of  June,  1576  ; 


Del  mio  desir  sia  meta 

E  fa  de  colpi  tuoi  segno  il  mio  petto." 

Tom,  ii.,  pp.  32,  33,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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and  part  of  its  contents  are  important  for 
another  purpose.  He  points  out  some  lines 
omitted  by  Ariosto  in  copying,  and  proceeds, 
"If  you  have  not  shown  the  Canzone  to  Signore, 
(SciPio  GoNZAGA,)  show  it  to  him  as  mine." 

*'  Tell  Signore  Speroni,  that  returning  from 
CoNSANDOLi,  where  I  have  been  eleven  days 
with  Madam  Leonora,  I  have  found  a  letter  of 
his,  which  I  will  reply  to  by  the  next  courier. 

I  have  discovered  a 

hundred  pieces  of  treachery  committed  against 
me  by  Brunello."* 

Tasso's  acquaintance  with  the  San  Vitale 
began  after  she  arrived  at  Ferrara,  towards  the 
end  of  February,  1576.  Early  in  April  he  left 
that  city  for  Modena,t  and  did  not  return  until 
the  beginning  of  May .|  About  the  first  of  June, 
it  was  already  known  to  him  that  the  canzone 
in  question  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  by  Ariosto, 


*  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  12. 

t  See  letters  3d  and  l4th  April,  1576.  He  was  at  Ferrara 
on  the  third.  Lettere,  torn,  iii.,  p.  103,  He  was  ?it  Modena  on 
the  14th.  Tom.  iii.,  p.  104.  On  the  24th  he  was  still  at  Modena. 
Tom.  iii.,  p.  109. 

t  He  was  in  Ferrara  4th  May,  1576.  See  Lettere,  torn.  v. 
p.  22. 
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as  his.  With  every  imaginable  opportunity  of 
frequenting  the  Countess's  society,  six  or  eight 
weeks'  intercourse  is  a  short  time  for  the  growth 
of  a  very  violent  passion  ;  and  yet  no  more  had 
elapsed  since  the  sonnet  to  her  lip  was  written. 

The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two 
compositions  is  greater  than  the  interval  would 
seem  to  justify.  This  of  itself  renders  exceed- 
ingly questionable  the  inscription  assigned  to 
the  former  by  Serassi,  on  the  faith  of  his  copy, 
and  in  opposition  to  Manso.* 

The  improbability  is  increased  when  we  re- 
member, that  at  this  very  period  Tasso  was 
busily  occupied  with  his  great  poem,  annoyed 
by  a  thousand  objections  to  it  from  his  censors, 
and  harassed  by  love,  and  hate,  and  treachery. 
To  these  circumstances  may  be  added  some 
internal  evidence  that  the  canzone  had  another 
object,  and  an  earlier  origin. 

For  example,  in  the  third  stanza  he  tells  the 
attendant  she  holds  of  her  mistress's  heart  each 
key: 

"  E  tiene  di  quel  petto  ambe  le  chiave."t 


*  See  ante. 

t  Tom.  ii.j  ed.  diPisa,  p.  31. 
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A  line  almost  identical  with  that  in  a  sonnet  to 
the  Princess,  already  cited.* 


*  "  Vattene  disse,  e  se  '1  partir  t'  e  grave 
Non  sia  tardo  il  ritorno ;  e  serba  intanto 
Del  mio  cor  teco  1'  una  e  1'  altra  chiave." 

Sonnet  42,  of  the  ed.  of  Pisa,  the  25th  of  the  Eterei,  pub- 
lished in  1567.     In  the  latter,  however,  the  last  line  runs  thus  : 

"  Parte  almen  viva  del  tuo  foco  interno." 

When  the  change  was  made  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is 
improbable  Tasso  would  alter  a  sonnet  addressed  to  the  Prin- 
cess, by  inserting  a  phrase  previously  employed  for  the  attend- 
ant of  the  San  Vitale  ;  and  as  much  so,  that  he  should  place  in 
a  canzone  directed  to  the  latter,  a  line  already  consecrated  to 
Leonora.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  canzone  to  be 
designed  for  a  lady  of  the  Princess^  or  Duchess,  and  a  confidante 
of  the  poet's  affection,  the 

"  Scaltra  d''  amor  minisira  e  messaggiera,'^ 

agrees  precisely  with  the  character,  and  in  addressing  her,  it 
would  be  natural  to  use  the  allusion  to  the  key,  recalling  asso- 
ciations familiar  to  the  Princess,  though  not  to  the  maiden. 

In  Madrigal  vi.,of  the  Rime  Inedite,  which  may  be  assigned 
presumptively  to  Leonora,  the  chiave  again  occurs: 

"  C  hai  del  mio  cor  la  chiave." 

Vol.  xxxii.,  ed.  de  Pisa,  p,  98. 

The  original  thought  is  found  in  Petrarch,  and  many  of  the 
older  poets.     See  Sonnet  269. 

"  Zefiro  torr.o  e  1  bel  tempo  rimira,"  etc. 
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"  Begone  !  she  cried,  and  if  to  go  away 

Be  hard,  delay  not  long  thy  wished  return, 
And  of  my  heart,  keep  thou,  meanwhile,  each  key." 

This  sonnet  being  published  in  the  Rime  of 
the  Eterei,  must  have  been  written  at  least 
nine  years  previous. 

In  the  same  stanza  he  calls  the  maiden 

"  Love's  subtle  minister  and  messenger."* 

Now,  there  are  several  poems  of  his  ad- 
dressed to  the  Countess  Livia  D'Arco,  an  at- 
tendant of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  evi- 
dently, from  the  tenor  of  those  pieces,  the  con- 
fidante of  Leonora.  In  one  of  the  sonnets,  he 
says,  there  comes  to  him 

"  The  loveliest  goddess's  fair  messenger  ;t 


Where  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  are : 

'•'  Sospiri,  che  del  cor  profonde  tragge 
Gtuella  eh'  al  ciel  se  ne  porto  le  chiave." 

*  "  Scaltra  d'  amor  ministra  e  messaggiera." 

Tom.  ii.,  p.  30. 

t  "  duel  messaggiera  di  piu  bella  diva." 

Tom.].,  S.  299,  p.  155. 
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And  in  a  madrigal  we  read  : 

"  When  LiviA  speaks  to  me,  Love's  words  I  hear, 
He  does  but  use  her  tongue."* 

Nor  is  the  description  of  her  subtle  and  fasci- 
nating eloquence,  though  different  in  words, 
substantially  unlike  that  given  in  the  canzoneA 

In  the  seventh  stanza  of  the  latter,  speaking 
of  the  attendant's  mistress,  he  says  : 

"  Her  anger  or  disdain 

May  soothe  or  aggravate 
Dlustrious  lover's  pain, 

But  in  my  humble  state 
Securely  I  remain. 

On  poor  and  lowly  bowers, 
Rarely  Jove's  thunder  falls : 

Ossa  —  Olympus  —  lofty  towers  — 
He  strikes,  and  lordly  halls : 

And  she  from  him  example  takes,"  etc.t 


*  "  duando  Livu  mi  parla  anzi  ragiona 
Amor  colla  sua  lingua." 

Madrigal  184,  torn,  ii,,  p.  216. 

t  Compare  the  Madrigal  184,  and  Canzone. 

+  "  Cresca  pure,  e  estingua 

Gl'  illustri  amanti  il  suo  superbo  sdegno : 
Ma  nel  mio  stato  indegno, 

L'  umil  fortuna  mia  sicuro  rende 
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The  application  of  such  lines  to  the  San 
ViTALE,  from  a  lover  of  equal  rank,  can  be 
made  only  by  allowing  the  greatest  latitude  to 
hyperbole.  To  Leonora,  the  sister  of  his  so- 
vereign, this  reference  would  be  easy  and  ob- 
vious. It  may  at  least  be  conjectured,  there- 
fore, that  if  Manso  was  not  entirely  right,  in 
assigning  the  canzone  to  an  attendant  of  the 
Duchess,  called  Leonora,  Serassi  was  clearly 
wrong  in  too  readily  admitting  it  to  be  written 
for  Olympta,  a  damsel  of  the  San  Vitale,  and 
that  possibly  the  Countess  Livia  D'Arco, 
whose  relations  with  the  Princess  do  not  ex- 
clude such  a  supposition,  was  the  rightful 
owner.* 


Vil  Capanna  dal  ciel  non  epercossa; 

Ma  sovra  Olimpo  ed  Ossa, 
Tuona  il  gran  Gioye,  e  1'  alte  toiri  offende, 
Quinci  ella  esempio  prende,"  etc. 

Tom.  ii.,  p.  32. 

*  It  is  not  easy  on  such  matters,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  to  find  any  ckie  that  can  be  trusted. 
Yet  it  may  be  noted  in  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  that 
in  Sonnet  301,  entirely  dedicated  to  this  lady's  praise,  her  teeth 
and  eyes  are  the  only  features  especially  lauded.  These  are 
generally  most  striking  in  persons  of  a  dark  complexion.  The 
color  of  the"  latter  is  not  mentioned,  nor  that  of  her  hair;  but 
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Tasso  would  never  have  lost  an  occasion  of  celebrating  his 
favorite  gold  and  azure,  if  truth  had  allowed  it.  Hence  the 
inference,  slight  as  it  may  be,  that  she  was 

"  Bruna  si  ma  bella,^' 

corresponding  with  the  Canzone. 

The  other  poems  addressed  to  the  Countess  Livia  D'ArcOj 
are  Sonnets  285,  299,  300,  301,  and  401  of  the  ed.  di  Pisa ; 
Madrigals  184  and  187,  and  if  the  Canzone  was  for  her.  Ma- 
drigal 35,  also.  The  latter  is  curious,  as  illustrating  Tasso's 
habits  of  composition.  It  would  seem  that  he  frequently  em- 
bodied in  a  madrigal  some  incident  of  the  moment.  A  hint 
from  these  hasty  and  careless  productions,  often,  however, 
breathing  the  soul  of  passion,  was  sometimes  thought  worthy  of 
being  extended,  embellished,  and  wrought  up  into  a  graver 
poem  —  a  sonnet  or  canzone  —  and  occasionally,  though  more 
rarely,  even  of  incorporation  into  the  Jerusalem  itself.  For 
instance :  Madrigal  35  begins  : 

"  Bruna  sei  tu  ma  bella, 
Ed  ogni  bel  candore 
Perde  col  bruno  tuo  giudice  Amore, 
Bella  sei  tu  ma  bruna,"  etc. 

The  first  line  finds  a  place  in  the  11th  Canzone,  recently 
commented  on : 

*'  Bruna  sei  tu  ma  bella 
dual  vergine  viola,"  etc. 

and  in  the  I2th  canto  of  the  Jerusalem,  stanza  21,  it  becomes : 

"  Che  bruna  e  si,  ma  il  bruno  il  bel  non  toglie." 

The  ladies  to  whom  the  Madrigal  and  Canzone  above  men= 
VOL.  I.  13 
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tioned  are  addressed,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  the  same,  were 
the  only  brunettes  whose  beauty  as  such  was  celebrated  by 
Tasso.  His  admiration  was  generally  given  to  the  "  Aurea 
Venus"  He  praises  both  Laura  and  Leonora  for  their  golden 
hair. 

There  is  another  instance  of  this  process  of  transfusion  de- 
serving notice.  In  one  of  Tasso's  early  sonnets,  published 
among  those  of  the  Eterei,  and  evidently  founded  on  fact,  we 
read : 

•'  Ai  servigio  d'  Amor  ministro  eletto 
Lucido  specchio  anzi  il  mio  sol  reggia,"  etc., 

and  in  another: 

"  Chiaro  cristallo  alia  mia  Donna  offerci,"  etc. 

See  sonnets  8  and  9  of  the  Eterei,  28  and  29  of  the  ed.  of 
Pisa. 
Rinaldo  in  the  garden  of  Armida  is  thus  described ;  canto  xvi. 

XX. 

"  Dal  fianco  dell'  amante,  estranio  arnese, 
Un  cristallo  perdea  lucido  e  netto, 
Sorse,  e  quel  fra  le  mani  a  lui  sospese 
Ai  misteri  d  Amor  ministro  eletto,"  etc. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  stanzas  of  the  sixteenth  canto 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  added  to  the  classical  quotations, 
which  Byron  acknowledged  had  supplied  him  with  two  most 
beautiful  images.  Compare  them  with  the  fifty-first  stanza  of 
the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  with  these  lines  of  the 
Dream : 

"  These  two  —  a  maiden  and  a  youth  were  there 
Gazing  —  the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — hut  the  hoy  gazed  on  her" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^  Thus  following,  from  their  traces  in  his 
deathless  rhymes,  the  loves  and  fortunes  of  our 
poet  with  a  minute  circumspection  meant  to 
be  impartial,  and,  perhaps,  proving  tedious,  we 
have  at  length  arrived  at  that  period  of  his 
eventful  story  when  the  causes  of  his  real  or 
pretended  madness  begin  to  appear,  and  the 
true  reasons  of  his  imprisonment  must  be 
sought. 

Here,  all  is  doubt,  obscurity,  and  despair. 
His  biographers  do  not  agree  with  each  other, 
and  sometimes  differ  from  themselves.  His  let- 
ters, even  in  the  last  and  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  are  in  a  state  of  "  admired  disor- 
der," sufficient  to  repel  the  most  indefatigable 
student.  Many  of  them  are  without  date,  some 
falsely  entitled,  several  twice  printed,  and  the 
whole  so  carelessly  thrown  together  that  the  wit 
of  man,  if  exerted  for  the  purpose,  could  scarcely 
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have  rendered  a  careful  examination  and  com- 
parison of  them  more  difficult.  His  discourse 
to  GoNZAGA  on  the  events  of  his  life,  in  which 
the  truth,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  might  be  found, 
we  have  seen  was  mutilated  by  the  publisher. 
A  long  letter  to  the  Emperor  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, has,  as  yet,  been  sought  in  vain.  The  se- 
cret archives  of  the  house  of  Este  are  practi- 
call}-  shut  to  all  the  world,  and  those  of  the 
Medici  accessible  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Where  restraints  and  discouragements  do  not 
exist  or  may  be  overcome,  as  at  Vienna,  the 
state  of  the  documents  of  that  day  makes  search 
almost  desperate,  and  finally  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  in  itself  mysterious,  is  rendered  still 
more  intricate  and  inexplicable  by  Tasso's  own 
apparent  vacillations  of  reason,  or  opinion,  or 
policy.* 


*  The  difficulty,  and  sometimes  impossibility  of  obtaining 
leave  to  examine  many  of  the  archives  and  MSS.  of  Italy  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  All  reasonable  care  for  their  preservation 
must  be  approved  ;  a  little  jealousy  about  state  secrets  and  family 
honor  is  natural ;  but  one  would  think  that  records  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old  might  be  opened  to  literary  research 
without  any  great  injury  to  either.  The  archives  of  Vienna 
are  exhibited  with  less  reserve,  but  they  have  suffered  much 
from  war  and  accident;  those  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  king^ 
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It  is  from  such  materials  as  are  open  to  us, 
however  unpromising,  that  our  conclusions 
must  be  drawn.  The  poet's  own  explanations 
are  the  only  ones  we  aspire  to  offer ;  and  if, 
according  to  this  plan,  the  account  of  his  loves 
was  naturally  expected  from  the  "  Rime  Amo- 
ROSE,"  with  his  commentary  on  them,  that  of 


dom,  on  the  contrary,  are  represented  to  exhibit  an  order  so 
perfect  as  to  render  nothing  but  easy  access  to  them  desirable. 

If  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  could  be  exposed  —  but  that  is 
hopeless. 

I  cannot  permit  the  present  occasion  to  pass  without  express- 
ing my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Hon.  R.  Abercrombie, 
then  British  minister  resident  at  Florence,  for  his  polite  and 
unremitted  efforts  to  procure  me  permission  to  make  researches 
in  the  Grand  Ducal  archives.  Though  unsuccessful  at  the 
moment,  from  obstacles  not  necessary  to  mention  and  not  im- 
plying the  least  censure  on  any  one,  my  obligation  to  Mr.  A. 
is  undiminished.  The  same  object  has  since  been  effected  by 
other  means,  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness,  the  Grand 
Duke,  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  accord  the  desired 
permission,  a  favor  procured  me  by  the  courtesy  of  his  Excel- 
lency, Don  Neri  dei  Principi  Corsini.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  Marquess  Gaetano  Capponi  has  undertaken  to 
overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Tasso's  love  for  Leonora,  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  imprisoned  merely  for  intending  to  pass  into 
the  service  of  the  Medici ;  and  to  effect  this,  intimates  a  design 
of  publishing  the  letters  of  the  poet  in  the  Medicean  archives. 
Nothing  as  yet  adduced  by  the  Marquess  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  author  of  this  work  to  alter  anything  he  has  written. 

13* 
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his  imprisonment  and  supposed  madness  may 
be  looked  for  in  his  letters  and  the  "Rime 
Eroiche  e  Morale." 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  rich  but  pathless 
wilderness  of  his  correspondence,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  different  opinions  of  his  biogra- 
phers on  the  points  next  to  be  investigated 
may  prove  neither  useless  nor  unacceptable. 

Manso  asserts  the  passion  of  Tasso  for  the 
Princess,  and  refers  to  his  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  more  than  hinting  that  matters  of 
love  were  the  cause  of  his  punishment;  and 
yet,  moved  by  prudence  or  falsified  by  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  publisher,  he  attributes  Tor- 
QUATo's  imprisonment  to  the  Duke's  desire  of 
restoring  quiet  to  his  distempered  imagination 
by  the  aid  of  medicine,  to  which  end,  he  adds, 
pleasant  and  excellent  apartments  were  as- 
signed him  in  the  hospital  of  Sant'  Anna. 

That  Manso  stooped  to  such  falsehood,  if  in- 
deed the  language  be  his,  is  a  melancholy  proof 
of  human  weakness. 

^'The  dungeon  of  Tasso  still  exists  to  belie 
the  servility  of  fear,  and  all  who  have  seen  it 
will  allow,  that  in  the  prisons  of  most  nations 
claiming  to  be  civilizedj  a  condemned  felon  is 
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better  lodged  by  modern  humanity.  It  is  true 
he  was  not  always  restrained  to  the  hmits  of 
his  cell,  but  the  occasional  indulgence  allowed 
him  was  rendered  tormenting  by  capriciously 
renewed  rigor.* 

With  regard  to  his  hero's  reputed  madness, 
Manso  is  not  free  from  ambiguity ;  and  after 
detailing  his  long  imaginary  interview,  and 
eloquent  conversation  with  a  familiar  spirit, 
hesitates  whether  he  should  be  thought  inspired 
or  insane.  The  general  scope  of  his  reasoning, 
however,  is,  that  Tasso  was  not  mad,  though 
his  fancy  was  often  heated  and  disturbed. 

Serassi  indignantly  repels  the  idea  of  the 
poet's  mental  alienation,  and  cites  his  wonder- 
ful productions  as  an  unanswerable  argument.! 
According  to  him  Tasso  was  confined  in  Sant' 
Anna  for  false,  foolish,  and  daring  words  against 
the  DuKE.t  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occur- 
red to  him  that  the  penalty  of  seven  years'  im- 
prisonment was  at  all  disproportioned  to  the 


*  See  Serassi,  Vita,  328,  n.  3  and  330;  Lettere,  torn,  i.,  p.  61, 
87,  90,  215;  torn,  iv.,  169;  the  letter  and  sonnet  to  Gonzaga  and 
the  poems  from  Sant'  Anna  to  the  Duke  and  Princesses,  post. 

t  Serassi,  Vita,  285,  286,  460,  n.  4. 

t  Id,  282,  283. 
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heinousness  of  this  offence,  and  he  mentions  it 
amid  eulogiums  on  Alphonso's  magnanimity.* 

TiRABOscHi,  in  a  note  to  his  second  edition, 
adopts  all  Serassi's  views  with  less  caution 
and  reserve  than  might  be  expected  from  so 
sound  a  critic. 

MuRATORi,  here  as  elsewhere,  for  the  most 
part  candid  and  judicious,  quotes  Tasso's  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  already  mentioned, 
and  now  no  longer  to  be  found,  respecting  amo- 
rous faults  —  thinks  the  poet  not  absolutely 
mad,  though  flighty,  and  cannot  persuade  him- 
self that  so  heavy  a  punishment  was  inflicted 
by  a  just  prince,  on  a  disappointed  courtier,  for 
a  few  angry  words. 

Black  joins  Serassi  in  denying  the  love  of 
Tasso  for  Leonora,  but  divides  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  author's  derangement.  He  finds 
numerous  and  conclusive  proofs  of  madness  in 
his  conduct,  and  annexes  learned  notes  on  the 
nature,  origin,  and  symptoms  of  mental  mala- 
dies. 

Ginguene,  in  his  lively,  ingenious,  and  inte- 
resting article  on  Tasso,  shrewdly  suspects  his 
attachment  to  the  Prixcess  was  not  so  chime- 

*  Serassi,  Vita,  282. 
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rical  as  Serassi  pretended.  But  he  admits  the 
poet's  insanity,  and  suggests,  among  other 
causes,  a  new  one,  obvious  and  adequate 
enough,  perhaps,  to  a  Frenchman.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  credit  Quad- 
Rio,  Baruffaldi,  and  Rosini,  Tasso's  mad- 
ness was  feigned,  to  avoid  worse  consequences 
from  a  discovery  of  his  love. 

It  were  inexcusable  to  be  of  no  opinion, 
where  there  is  such  an  endless  variety  of  choice. 
That  of  the  author,  if  not  already  guessed,  will 
most  probably  be  no  secret  before  the  end  of 
his  pages. 

He  is  far  more  anxious,  however,  not  to  mis- 
lead his  readers,  than  to  impress  upon  them  any 
fixed  belief,  which,  after  all,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  would  almost  as  probably  be 
false  as  true.  In  the  progress  of  his  own  in- 
quiries, having  often  doubted,  and  sometimes 
changed  his  views,  he  will  not  be  surprised,  if 
those  who  have  not  made  the  same  researches, 
should  not  adopt  the  same  conclusion ;  since, 
with  himself,  the  balance  of  conflicting  proba- 


*  Gingueno,  Histoire  Litteraire  d'Ttalie,  part  ii.,  chap.xiv.j  p, 
24,  ed.  1812. 
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bilides  may,  possibly,  though  unconsciously, 
have  been  turned  by  portions  of  the  evidence, 
not  important  or  interesting  enough  to  be  dwelt 
on  in  detail.  The  same  thing  must  have  hap- 
pened to  others,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
proportion  to  their  industry  and  good  faith.  For 
this,  or  for  less  charitable  reasons,  the  different 
parts  of  their  theories  do  not  always  harmo- 
nize, and  the  foregoing  brief  summary  presents 
only  the  leading  idea  of  each. 

Our  limits  unavoidably  exclude  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  instances  in  which  they  are  departed 
from.  One  or  two  may  be  given,  as  specimens 
merely. 

Serassi,  for  instance,  represents  Tasso's  first 
seclusion  in  San  Francesco  to  be  from  motives 
of  humanity,  and  for  cure  ;*  his  last,  in  Sant' 
Anna,  for  daring  and  foolish  words.t  In  one 
place  he  says,  Alphonso  neither  showed  nor 
felt  the  least  anger  against  him  ;t  and  in  another 
remarks,  that  the  Duke  continued  to  the  last 
implacable.^ 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  248,  249,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

+  Id.  282,  283. 

t  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  260. 

§  Id.  p.  431. 
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Black,  like  Serassi,  traces  poor  Tasso's 
misfortunes  to  his  desire  of  changing  service  ; 
yet  insists  that  he  was  deranged,  and  his  con- 
finement necessary  and  humane.* 

Such  examples  preclude  the  hope  of  esca- 
ping error,  and  excuse  indulgence,  if  they  do 
not  counsel  it. 

The  question  whether  Tasso  was  really  in- 
sane or  not,  is  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  rest.  If  he  was  mad,  his  treatment  re- 
quires no  other  explanation,  though,  considered  in 
a  medical  or  moral  point  of  view,  it  may  have 
been  neither  judicious  nor  humane.  If  his  reason 
was  unimpaired,  some  other  sufficient  cause  for 
his  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment  must  be 
found.  The  two  subjects  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven in  the  proofs  to  be  submitted,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them ;  but  the  reader, 
bearing  in  mind  the  alternatives,  will  have 
gained  one  vantage-ground  of  truth,  as  soon  as 
he  shall  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  poet 


*  Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  85,  90,  97,98,  116, 
Appendix,  pp.  452,  453,  454.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  232,  257,  317,  319. 
Contrast  these  with  vol.  ii.,  pp.  60,  61,  and  with  the  poet's  own 
letters,  cited  post. 
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was  shut  up  in  the  hospital  of  the  poor  and  the 
insane,  for  cure  or  from  vengeance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  supposition  there  is  no  longer 
any  mystery ;  according  to  the  latter,  one  ob- 
stacle to  its  elucidation  is  removed. 

There  are  some  points  on  which  all  Tasso's 
biographers  are  agreed,  a  concurrence  that 
could  not  well  be  avoided,  since  it  is  founded 
on  the  authority  of  his  own  letters.  Among 
these  are,  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the 
publication  of  his  Jerusalem  ;  his  vexation  at 
the  objections  to  it ;  his  trouble  of  mind  from 
rehgious  doubts  ;  the  interception  of  his  corres- 
pondence ;  his  desire  to  leave  the  Duke's  ser- 
vice ;  his  vacillation  about  accepting  or  refusing 
the  place  of  historiographer;  the  opening  of 
his  apartments  by  false  keys,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  his  papers  ;  the  treachery  of  Madalo  ; 
the  combat ;  his  enemy's  flight ;  his  own  me- 
lancholy ;  his  fear  of  being  poisoned,  and  sus- 
picions of  every  one. 

It  is  evident  enough,  that  love,  envy,  jealousy, 
and  superstition,  conspired  to  torment  him,  and 
these  are  surely  sufficient  evils.  Yet  what 
ground  have  we  for  excluding  the  statement  of 
Manso,  who    tells    us,  in    addition,  that    "  a 
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friend  with  whom  he  had  every  thing  in  com- 
mon, even  to  his  very  thoughts,  and  from  whom 
he  had  not  altogether  concealed  the  secret  of 

his  loves whatever  may  have  been 

the  cause,  revealed  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  passion."*  There  was  no  such  passion, 
and,  consequently,  no  such  confidante,  say 
Black  and  Serassi.  In  the  first  they  are 
clearly  wrong  by  the  poet's  own  showing ;  and 
upon  the  same  authority  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that, besides  the  Countess  Livia  D'Arco,  there 
was  a  confidante. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  sonnets : 

"  Since  he,  our  once  true  messenger,  no  more, 
Our  mutual  sighs  and  our  affections  dear, 
Will  bear —  or  our  sweet  strifes  and  quarrels  hear, 
And  subtly  judge —  as  once  he  heard  and  bore  — 
Rebel  to  love  —  cruel  to  us  —  from  fear  — 
Lost  by  the  winds  on  air,  I  must  deplore 
My  tender  words,  and  deep  in  my  heart's  core 
Its  lofty  secrets  shut  from  mortal  ear  !"t 


*  Manso,  Vita  di  T.  Tasso,  cap.  xi. 
t  Tom.  i.,  p.  91,  Sonnet  172,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

"  Or  che  colui  chi  messaggier  fedele 
Fu  de'  nostri  sospir'  del  nostro  affetto 
Giudice  scaltro,  a  terminare  elletto 

VOL.  I.  14 
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That  Tasso  was  surrounded  by  treachery  of 
every  kind  is  undeniable  ;  and  the  hardship  of 
his  position  was  increased  by  the  impossibihty 
of  retiring  from,  or  maintaining  it.  Its  dangers 
and  vexations,  and  the  httle  reward  that  attend- 
ed his  labors,  made  him  desirous  of  exchanging 
servitude  at  Ferrara  for  Uberty  in  Rome,  and 
his  friend  SciPio  Gonzaga  sought  to  draw  him 
into  the  service  of  the  Medici.*  The  bitter 
hatred  and  jealousy  existing  between  the  courts 
of  Florence  and  Ferrara,  would,  of  course, 
render  such  a  step  on  Tasso's  part  exceedingly 
offensive  to  Alphonso.  In  those  days,  a  change 
of  masters  was  a  kind  of  treason,  and  in  cor- 
responding with  Gonzaga,  in  March,  1575, 
from  Padua,  he  begs  him  not  to  mention  it  in 
his  letters  to  Ferrara,  as  their  falling  into  other 
hands  might  be  of  evil  consequence. t     As  early 


Le  nostre  dolci  liti  e  le  querele, 
Fatto  e  ad  Amor  rubello,  a  noi  crudele; 
Esser  ben  puo  ch'  io  sparga  ogni  mio  detto 
All'  aria,  a'  venti,  e  nel  profondo  petto 
I  gran  secret!  suoi  nasconda  e  vele,"  etc. 

*  Serassi,  Vita,  206,  n.  3.     Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  233,  and 
note. 
t  Lettere,  iii,,  p.  35.     See  also  Lettere,  torn,  iv,,  p.  131. 
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as  May,  1575,  he  apprehended  that  his  corres- 
pondence was  intercepted.*  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Bologna,  either  to  subject 
his  Jerusalem  to  the  censure  of  an  inquisitor,  or 
to  consult  him  on  some  religious  doubts,  which 
he  had  incautiously  let  drop  in  the  carelessness 
of  friendly  intercourse,  and  which  he  feared 
had  been  denounced  to  the  holy  office.t  He 
had  been  warned  by  the  Duchess  of  Urbino 
that  he  was  watched,  and  she  cautioned  him 
against  his  projected  journey  to  Rome.  *'  The 
Duke,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  has 
gone  to  the  country,  and  left  me  here,  invitus 
invitum,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino, 
who  is  taking  the  waters,  and  requires  amuse- 
ment. I  read  my  book  to  her,  and  we  are 
many  hours  a  day  entirely  alone.  I  told  her  of 
my  intention  to  go  to  Rome  in  October,  which 
she  disapproves.  She  thinks  I  ought  not  to 
leave  Ferrara  before  my  work  is  published,  un- 
less to  go  with  her  to  Pesara,  because  every 
other  journey  will  be  suspicious  and  odious. 
She  mentioned  a  circumstance  to  me   which 


♦  Black's  Life  of  Tasso,  221,  vol.  i. 
t  Id.  222. 
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shows  that  I  am  very  closely  watched,  so  let 
Scalabrino  cease  to  confide  in  his  opinions," 
etc.* 

We  have  seen  that  copies  of  his  sonnet  to  the 
Countess  of  Scandia  got  out,  he  knew  not  how, 
unless  by  magic. t  It  appears  that  he  doubted 
the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  by  whom  he  feared 
his  private  papers  were  stolen,  and  sought  to 
procure  a  faithful  domestic  from  Urbino,  or  the 
neighboring  mountains.  The  earnestness  with 
which  this  request  was  urged,  in  two  letters  to 
the  Marquis  del  Monte,  and  the  minute  direc- 
tions given,  show  the  importance  he  attached 
to  it.t 

Serassi  distinctly  admits  the  existence  of  a 
vL  conspiracy  to  ruin  Tasso's  literary  reputation, 
of  which  Montecatino,  Giraldini,  and  others, 
were  the  heads,  and  Mad  aid  an  instrument.^ 

The  quarrel  of  Tasso  with  the  latter,  is  re- 
lated both  by  Manso  and  Serassi,  but  with 
some  difference  of  circumstances.     The  latter 


*  Opere,  vol.  x.,  p.  116,  ed.  di  Venezia. 

t  Ante,  p.  112. 

t  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  109,  111. 

§  Serassi,  Vita. 
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says  nothing  about  love  secrets,  and  represents 
the  blow  to  have  been  given  in  the  court,  not 
the  hall  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  casual  rencontre  in  the  public 
square,  not  a  regular  duel. 

Tasso  had  solicited  the  place  of  historio- 
grapher, made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pigna. 
He  anticipated  a  refusal,  but  it  was  given  to 
him.  Regretting  his  acceptance,  and  becoming 
aware  that  in  writing  of  the  times  of  Leo  and 
of  Clement,  he  must  offend  either  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  or  the  Medici,  to  whom  he  thought 
himself  obliged,  he  v/ished  to  resign,  yet  re- 
pented of  his  resolution  shortly  after  it  was 
taken. 

He  had  subjected  his  Jerusalem  to  the  revi- 
sion of  several  friends,  who  wearied  him  with 
doubts  and  objections,  and  to  comply,  as  far  as 
he  could,  with  their  opinions,  and  give  as  little 
room  as  possible  for  the  interference  of  the  in- 
quisition, he  had  resolved,  at  one  time,  to  can- 
cel some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  his  poem, 
and  among  them  the  episode  of  Olindo  and 
Sofronia.  There  was  too  much  love  in  it,  said 
some  of  his  censors,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  holy  office  desired  it  should  be  fitted  for  the 
14* 
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lecture  of  monks  and  nuns,  rather  than  ladies 
and  cavaliers. 

He  himself  confesses  having  entertained  se- 
rious doubts,  not  merely  of  the  truth  of  many 
dogmas  of  the  catholic  church,  but  of  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

To  these  circumstances,  excluding  all  belief 
in  his  love  for  Leonora,  Black  attributes  the 
madness  of  Tasso,  and  Serassi  his  melan- 
choly. 

Yet  the  objections  to  his  Jerusalem,  greatly 
insisted  on  by  both,  though  he  frequently  com- 
plains of  their  absurdity,  and  the  trouble  they 
gave  him,  do  not  seem  to  have  seriously  affect- 
ed his  spirits,  at  least  before  the  middle  of  the 
year  1576 ;  and  the  grave  and  temperate  tone 
of  his  reply  to  the  Crusca,  in  1585,  has  nothing 
of  the  character  of  a  poet  stung  to  phrenzy  by 
his  critics.  At  the  time  of  his  departure  for 
Modena,  he  jokes  with  Scalahrino,  crying 
*'  plague  on  the  pedants !"  and  relying  conJ&- 
dently  on  the  predictions  of  an  astrologer  who 
had  cast  his  nativity  without  knowing  him,  ex- 
pects honors,  and  fortune,  and  long  life.  He 
recounts  with  complacency  the  distinction  he 
enjoys,  the  court  paid  to  him,  and  from  the  in- 
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dications  of  the  stars,  anticipates  great  benefits 
from  ladies.  The  fulfilment  of  these  omens 
seemed  indeed  to  have  commenced.  *'  I  had 
yesterday,"  he  continues,  "  a  long  letter  from 
the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  in  which  she  offers  to 
employ  in  my  behalf  whatever  influence  she 
has  with  her  brother,  although  I  had  not  re- 
quested it.  Madam  Leonora  told  me  to-day, 
without  the  least  occasion,  that  heretofore  her 
means  were  limited,  but  now  being  more  at 
ease,  by  reason  of  her  mother's  fortune,  she 
would  assist  me.  I  have  not  asked,  nor  will 
ask,  nor  remind,  either  them  or  the  Duke.  But 
I  shall  be  pleased  with  any  marks  of  their  favor, 
and  accept  them  willingly."*  This  whole  let- 
ter is  full  of  hope,  and  mirth,  and  confidence, 
so  short  is  the  space  of  time  which  divides  the 
summit  of  fortune  from  the  depths  of  misery. 

Even  after  his  return  from  Modena,  and  the 
discovery  that  a  packet  coming  to  him  from 
Scalabrino  had  been  confided  to  a  faithless 
messenger,  he  mixes  some  drollery  with  his 
anger.  "  My  laughter  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  throat,  and  if  the  Duke  had  not  given  me 

*  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  9. 
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a  cask  of  excellent  wine,  I  would  spit  gall  and 
aloes."* 

It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  the  first  men- 
tion of  Madalo's  treachery,  which  occurs  in  a 
letter  dated  a  few  days  afterwards,  is  made 
without  passion:  —  "The  accomplice  of  the 
treason  is  Madalo,  and  to  render  good  for  evil, 
I  shall  procure  him  letters  of  favor  from  some 
princess. "t 

When  the  circumstance  is  again  mentioned, 
in  the  letter  already  quoted,  respecting  his  can- 
zone— 

"  O  chosen  with  the  graces  and  the  loves," 

it  is  still  without  any  violent  indignation :  "  I 
have  discovered,"  he  merely  says,  "  a  hun- 
dred treasons  of  Brunello."  The  identity  of 
Madalo  and  Brunello  will  appear  hereafter. 
Tasso's  own  account  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
former  is  found  in  his  letter  to  Orazio  Cap- 
PONI,  dated  the  10th  of  October,  15764 


*  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  14,  7th  June,  1576. 

t  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  18,  without  date,  but  written  between 
the  5th  and  15th  June,  1576. 

♦  Serassi,  Vita,  236.     By  some  strange  inadvertence  this  let- 
ter to  Capponi  is  not  found  in  Eosini's  edition. 
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"  My  absence  from  Ferrara,  and  my  troubles, 
have  prevented  me  from  examining  three  of 
your  letters,  one  of  some  pages,  inviting  me  to 
a  long  discussion.  To  reply,  beginning  with 
the  last,  the  subject  of  which  is  most  important 
to  me,  I  assure  you  that  I  entered  into  this 
quarrel  involuntarily,  not  from  anger  or  impe- 
tuousity,  but  forced  by  my  honor,  and  provoked 
by  the  lie  most  insolently  and  impertinently 
given  to  me,  and  repeated.  And  as  I  engaged 
in  it  against  my  will,  I  will  endeavor  to  get  out 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  extricate  myself 
with  all  honor  and  satisfaction.  Being  thus  far 
superior  to  my  adversary,  not  only  in  the  justice 
of  my  cause,  but  in  what  has  passed  between 
us,  I  having  struck  him,  as  an  honorable  man, 
and  he  me,  as  a  traitor,  who  added  to  his  trea- 
son the  baseness  of  a  sadden  flight,  I  might, 
after  making  known  the  circumstances,  agree 
to  an  accommodation,  were  he  my  equal.  But 
as  there  is  between  us  much  difference  of  blood, 
and,  I  will  add,  of  every  other  quality,  if  it  ever 
comes  to  that,  I  will  show  to  the  world  how 
much  he  is  my  inferior  there  also.  And  if  other 
considerations  than  such  as  concerned  him  or 
his  brothers,  had  not  restrained  me,  he  should 
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have  been  taught  it,  instead  of  going  about 
boasting  that  he  had  ....  etc.  .  .  * 
But  as  this  quarrel  of  mine  is  comphcated  with 
a  thousand  other  intrigues,  I  must  act  coolly. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  he  dares  to  show  a  writ- 
ten statement,,  for  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  such  a  wretch,  but  I  should*  wonder  if  he 
were  not  what  he  is.  Both  the  blow  I  gave 
him,  and  his  base  attempt  to  assassinate  me, 
took  place,  not  by  night,  nor  in  a  desert,  but  in 
open  day,  in  the  court,  and  in  the  pubhc  square, 
and  all  Ferrara  knows,  that  when  I  struck  him 
I  was  alone,  and  unarmed,  and  he  did  nothing 
to  resent  it.  Afterwards,  however,  he  came, 
accompanied  by  many,  and  set  upon  me  be- 
hind my  back,  but  fled  almost  before  he  touched 
me.  All  this  is  known  here,  and  will  soon,  I 
trust,  be  known  to  all  Italy,  since  he  will  be 
proceeded  against  as  he  deserves.  He  told 
you  no  lie,  sir,  when  he  said  he   had  seen  a 


*  Thus  published  by  Serassi.  The  original,  formerly  in  the 
Albano  library,  disappeared  during  the  invasion  of  the  Frenc  h 
It  has  since  been  found,  like  other  plunder  of  Italy,  in  a  library 
at  Montpellier.  But  in  it  also  the  mysterious  blank  is  found. 
Probably  it  is  not  the  very  letter  sent  to  Capponi,  but  a  copy 
kept  by  Tasso,  written  in  his  own  hand. 
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great  number  of  your  letters  ;  for,  besides  those 
I  showed  him,  he  contrived,  by  his  own  indus- 
try, to  see  others,  having  caused  a  false  key  to 
be  made  for  the  box  where  I  keep  my  papers. 
But  enough  of  this  infamous  wretch,  to  whom 
the  shelter  afforded  by  Signore  Cortile,  will  not, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Duke."* 
Some  farther  circumstances  concerning  this 
quarrel,  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  written  about 
the  same  period  to  Scipio  Gonzaga. 

"  For  some  days  past  I  have  not  left  my 
room,  except  once  to  visit  the  Duchess  and 
once  Madam  Leonora.  Nothing  more  being- 
said  about  my  affair,  I  began  to  think  it  had. 
blown  over,  but  yesterday  evening  I  was  invited 
in  the  name  of  his  highness  to  accompany  him 
to  L  OP  ARE,  where  he  goes  to-day  with  very 
few  attendants.  This  morning,  also,  Crispo, 
privy  counsellor  of  his  highness  and  chief  mi- 
nister of  justice,  summoned  me,  and  repeated 
some  kind  and  honorable  expression  of  my 
Lord  Duke,  publicly  made  to  show  his  affection 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  236,  237.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  Duke 
ever  disapproved  Cortile's  conduct. 
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and  esteem  for  me,  which  have  been  confirmed  to 
me  by  many  others.  He  then  added,  that  I  must 
not  wonder  if  the  case  had  gone  on  slowly,  for 
that  was  done  purposely,  with  the  hope  of  lay- 
ing hands  on  the  culprits ;  but  now  that  he 
knew  they  were  out  of  the  state,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Duke  to  proceed  with  extra- 
ordinary rigor.  Of  his  highness's  commission, 
I  am  certain  :  the  rest  I  believe.  I  have  writ- 
ten thus  in  detail  that  you  may  see  my  affair  is 
in  good  train.  I  will  hereafter  inform  you  of 
what  passes  between  the  Duke  and  myself.     . 

Tell  Signore  Luca*  that 

the  doctor,t  his  neighbor,  is  as  great  a  knave  as 
fool ;  he  wishes  to  become  the  successor  of  Ma- 
dalo,  but  I  shall  make  short  w^ork  with  him. 
The  friend,  of  old  suspected,  whose  letter  I  sent 
you  some  months  since,  is,  w^ithout  doubt,  false, 
and  I  have  ascertained  it  most  clearly,  by  a 
subtle  device-!     Now  let  Signore  Luca  say  I 


*  Luca  Scalabrino, 

t  Most  probably  Bertazzolo.     See  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  239. 

t  This,  it  is  probable,  refers  to  Ascanio  Giraldini,  by  birth 
a  Jew,  but  employed  by  Alphonso  in  many  important  affairs, 
and  ennobled  for  his  services.  He  was  the  Duke's  envoy  to 
Poland,  and  returned  to  Ferrara  from  this  mission  in  June,  1576. 
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am  too  suspicious.  I  must  tell  you  one  of  the 
feats  of  Brunello.  When  I  went  from  home, 
he  used  to  ask  me  for  the  key  of  my  rooms, 
pretending  to  want  them  in  some  of  his  love  af- 
fairs, and  I  lent  it  to  him,  locking  up,  however, 
the  chamber  containing  my  books  and  papers, 
in  which  there  was  a  box  where,  besides  my 
own  compositions,  I  kept  most  of  your  letters 
and  Signor  Luca's,  especially  those  touching 
our  poHtical  discussions.  Conversing  after- 
wards with  him  and  with  others  about  my 
poem,  which  they  had    never   seen,  I   heard 


He  is  enumerated  by  Serassi  £.mong  the  chiefs  of  the  literary 
conspiracy  against  Tasso;  vide  ante,  and  Serassi,  Vita,  p. 
229,  230,  232.  That  he  is  the  person  referred  to,  results  from  a 
letter  of  Tasso's  to  Gonzaga,  among  the  Lettere  Poetiche,  vol. 
X.,  p.  133;  ed.  of  Venice,  tom.  iii.,  p.  93,  94;  ed.  di  Pisa, 
dated  24th  March,  [1576.] 

''  You  will  find  a  letter  enclosed  written  to  me  from  Poland  by 
Ascanio.  I  know  that  this  M.  Ascanio  spoke  at  much  length 
of  me  and  of  my  poem  to  the  Duke,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
my  last  year's  humors.  Now  he  writes  to  me.  I  have  replied 
to  him  and  begged  him  to  explain  himself;  perhaps  I  shall  hear 
something  from  him  which  may  make  me  resolve  on  what  I 
had  never  thought  to  come  to,"  etc. 

Giraldini  was  one  of  the  persons  who  Tasso  believed   had 
denounced  him  to  the  Inquisition. 
VOL.  I.  15 
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them  make  some  of  the  same  objections  urged 
by  Signor  Barga,  and  this  made  me  suspicious, 
particularly  as  I  knew  them  to  be  men  not  apt 
to  hit  upon  such  things  of  themselves.  Sounding 
about  to  clear  up  this  suspicion,  I  heard  at  last, 
from  a  servant  of  Count  Louis  Montecuccoli, 
my  neighbor,  that  when  I  was  in  Modena  this 
Lent,  he  saw  Brunello  enter  my  rooms  by 
night  with  a  locksmith.  I  took  so  much  pains 
that  I  found  the  smith,  who  confessed  to  me  he 
had  been  to  court  to  open  a  chamber,  the  key 
of  which  the  owner  had  lost.  You  can  infer 
the  rest.  This  is  one  of  his  frauds,  and  there 
are  others  as  pretty,  but  some,  I  think,  of  more 
importance,  though  I  cannot  be  certain.  I  am 
glad  that  I  destroyed  all  your  letters  and  those 
of  M.  Luca,  in  which  there  was  anything  too 
freely  said  about  those  particulars  of  Sperone. 
Nothing  further  occurs  to  me,  but  that,  with  all 
affection,  I  kiss  your  hands."* 

Serassi  says,  his  utmost  diligence  did  not 
enable  him  to  find  out  who  this  Brunello  was; 
and  Black,  if  he  pursued  the  like  search,  met 
with  the  like  fortune.     It  is  plain,  however,  that 


*  Lettere,  torn,  ii.,  p.  269. 
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he  and  Madalo  are  the  same  person.  The 
same  acts  are  imputed  to  each,  and,  unless  we 
suppose  Tasso's  rooms  to  have  been  twice 
opened  with  false  keys,  by  different  individuals, 
a  supposition  manifestly  irrational,  the  identity 
of  Madalo  and  Brunello  is  made  manifest  by 
contrasting  the  two  letters.  By  this,  one  step 
at  least  is  gained,  for  Madalo,  unquestionabl}'', 
was  no  imaginary  personage.  All  agree  in  ad- 
mitting his  reality,  and  yet  to  this  moment  it  is 
not  very  certain  who  he  was.  Serassi  tells  us 
he  was  unable  to  find  out;  and,  having  had  re- 
course to  Dr.  Frizzi,  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
such  knowledge,  he  could  only  say  that  the 
name  was  Magdalaus,  and  had  often  fallen  un- 
der his  observation  in  the  records  of  the  time  as 
a  distinguished  and  noble  person,  and,  as  well 
as  he  could  recollect,  of  the  family  of  the  Sa- 

CRATI.* 

TiRABOScHi,  in  a  note  to  his  second  edition, 
says,  that  from  materials  collected  by  subse- 
quent research  and  communicated  to  him  by 
the   doctor,  it  w^ould  appear  that  Madalo  or 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  217,  n.  3,  falsely  printed,  117.  See,  also,  Se- 
rassi, Vita,  239. 
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Magdalio  de  Frecci,  was,  from  1556,  a  no- 
tary in  Ferrara,  and  employed  in  the  public 
acts  in  the  court,  with  whom,  however,  the 
Doctor  is  careful  to  disclaim  all  relationship. 
Such  is  the  present  boundary  of  our  knowledge. 
All  beyond  it  must  be  mere  conjecture.  The 
probability  of  so  great  a  degree  of  intimacy  be- 
tween so  proud  a  man  as  Tasso  and  the  court 
notary,  and  the  likelihood  that  a  person  who 
had  been  twenty  years  in  an  office  not  usually 
given  to  very  young  men,  should  borrow  his 
friend's  chambers  in  the  palace  as  a  place  of 
rendezvous,  are  questions  which  will  occur  to 
every  reader. 

Manso's  manner  of  relating  the  foregoing 
circumstances  is  as  follows  : 

"  Tasso,  while  residing  at  the  court  of  Al- 
PHONSO,  had  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with 
a  gentleman  of  Ferrara  who  frequented  the 
Ducal  palace,  distinguished,  as  he  thought, 
above  all  others  for  purity  of  blood  and  nobility 
of  manners,  with  whom  he  had  everything  in 
common,  even  to  his  very  thoughts,  and  from 
whom  he  had  not  entirely  concealed  the  secret 
of  his  loves.     This  friend,  whatever  may  have 
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been  the  cause,  whether  malevolence  of  dispo- 
sition or  incontinence  of  tongue,  repeated  some 
of  the  particulars,  and,  being  taxed  by  Tor- 
quato,  neither  gave  any  reasonable  excuse,  ex- 
hibited any  penitence,  nor  offered  to  repair  his 
fault,  so  that  Tasso,  greatly  and  justly  incensed, 
struck  him  in  the  face,  in  the  very  hall  of  the 
ducal  palace.  The  latter,  not  daring  to  draw 
arms  in  such  a  place,  quietly  departed,  but  im- 
mediately sent  Torquato  a  defiance  to  meet  him 
outside  the  gate  of  San  Lionardo.  The  chal- 
lenge being  accepted,  they  began  a  fierce  en- 
counter, when  three  brothers  of  the  traitor 
joined  him,  against  all  whom  Tasso  gallantly 
defended  himself  until  the  noise  attracted  per- 
sons to  the  spot,  and  the  assailants  fled.** 

Serassi  well  remarks  on  the  improbabihty 
that  Tasso  would  have  been  favored  by  the 
Duke,  after  this  quarrel,  if  it  had  originated 
from  the  revelation  of  the  poet^s  passion  for  his 
sister.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that 
the  whole  truth  reached  the  Duke  at  once,  if  it 
ever  reached  him.  Manso  does  not  say  the 
secret  of  Tasso's  love  had  been  confided,  but 
that  it  had  not  been  altogether  concealed  ;  and 
16* 
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Serassi  would  have  more  fully  entitled  him- 
self to  our  confidence  if  he  had  not  attempted 
to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  this  passion. 
The  poet's  melancholy,  and  fears,  and  flight, 
are  attributed,  by  his  noble  friend  and  biogra- 
pher, to  the  suspicion  that  his  attachment  had 
become  known  to  Alphonso,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter did  not  believe  it  to  be  altogether  of  the 
Platonic  cast  which  the  Marquis  himself  insists 
it  was.  Man  so  adds,  that  the  Duke  ought  not 
to  have  taken  it  in  bad  part  "  on  account  of 
that  ample  and  general  license,  conceded  as  a 
special  privilege  to  men  eminent  for  science, 
whose  desires  affect  only  the  beauties  of  the 
soul  as  philosophers,  and  nourish  themselves 
speculatively  upon  abstractions,  whatever  they 
may  write  as  poets."  .  .  .  .  "  Neverthe- 
less, the  secret  having  been  revealed,  and  touch- 
ing a  person  of  the  ducal  family,  it  was  natural 
enough  for  him  to  suspect  that  Alphonso,  if 
he  paid  more  attention  to  the  malignant  sug- 
gestions of  his  enemies  than  the  innocence  of 
his  intentions,  might  be  roused  to  great  indig- 
nation, and  perhaps  inflict  on  him  severe  pun- 
ishment. And,  so  firmly  did  this  imagination 
fix  itself  in  the  mind  of  Tasso,  already  affected 
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by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  loss  of  his  fortune, 
the  objections  to  his  poem,  and  his  constitutional 
melancholy,  that  he  could  never  divest  himself  of 
it,  but,  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe,  continued  in  per- 
petual fear  and  trouble,  and,  from  that  cause, 
did  many  of  those  things  for  which  he  was 
thought  mad." 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  poet  had 
suffered  from  some  act  of  treachery  which 
deeply  and  painfully  preyed  upon  his  spirits. 
He  wrote  two  sonnets  on  this  subject ;  one  of 
which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  because  it  is  too 
natural  and  pathetic  to  be  a  work  of  fancy : 

"  TO    AN    UNGRATEFUL    FRIEND. 

Fortune's  worst  shafts  could  ne'er  have  reached  me  mere, 
Nor  Envy's  poisoned  fangs.     By  both  assailed, 
In  innocence  of  soul  completely  mailed, 

I  scorned  the  hate  whose  power  to  wound  was  o'er  ; 

When  THOU —  whom  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  wore, 
And  as  my  rock  of  refuge  often  sought  — 
Turned  on  myself  the  very  arms  I  wrought, 

And  Heaven  beheld  —  and  suffered  what  I  bore ! 
O  !  holy  Faith  !  O  !  Love  !  how  all  thy  laws 

Are  mocked  and  scorned  —  I  throw  my  shield  away 

Conquered  by  fraud.     .     .     Go !  seek  thy  feat's  applause, 

Traitor  !  yet  still  half  mourned —  with  fond  delay    .    . 
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The  hand,  not  blow,  is  of  my  tears  the  cause, 
And  more  thy  guilt,  than  my  own  pain  I  weigh  !"* 


*  Sonnet  82,  p.  46,  torn,  iii.,  ed.  of  Pisa. 

"  Piu  non  potea  stral  di  Fortuna,  o  dente 
Velenosa  d'  Invidia  omai  noiarmi 
Che  sprezzar  cominciava  i  morsi  e  1'  armi 
Assicurati  alfin  1'  alma  innocente. 
duando  tu,  del  mio  core,  o  della  mente 
Custode,  a  cui  solea  spesso  ritrarmi 
duasi  a  un  mio  scampo,  in  me  trovo  che  t'  armi : 
Lasso  !  e  cio  vede  il  cielo,  e  se  '1  consente  ! 
Santa  fede,  amor  santo,  or  si  schernite 
Son  le  tui  leggi  1     Omai  lo  scudo  io  gitto :; 
Vinca,  e  vantisi  pur  d'egregia  impresa^ 
Perfido,  io  t'  amo  ancor,  benche  trafitto 
E  piango  il  feritor,  non  le  ferite, 
Che  1'  onor  tuo,  piu  che  'i  mio  mal  mi  pesa," 

Manso  says  this  sonnet  refers  to  the  treason  of  Madald,  yet 
the  difference  of  tone  between  the  poetry  and  the  letters  will  not 
escape  the  reader,  and  might  authorize  some  doubts.  After  all, 
however,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  other  origin.  As  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  poet's  life,  thei'e  are  but  three  per- 
sons, and  three  events,  to  which  it  could  allude. 

LucA  ScALABRiNo,  onc  of  hls  most  intimate  friends,  whom  he 
at  one  time  fancied,  or  affected  to  believe  was  one  of  his  accu- 
sers to  the  holy  office. 

SciPio  Gonzaga,  his  sworn  brother,  from  whose  palace,  after 
he  became  cardinal,  poor  Tasso,  in  his  greatest  need,  was  in- 
hospitably turned  out  by  Georgia  Alario,  the  cardinal's  maestro 
di  casa. 
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Black  and  Serassi  suppose  the  treason  of 
Madalo  referred  solely  to  the  poetical  letters  of 
Tasso  and  his  friends,  and  attribute  the  im- 
pression it  made  on  him  to  the  aid  thus  given 
from  his  own  papers  to  the  detractors  of  his 
Jerusalem.  The  shaft  that  went  to  his  heart 
was  feathered  from  his  own  wing,  and  this,  con- 
sidering the  acute  sensibility  to  criticism  im- 
puted to  him,  they  deem  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  a  melancholy  which  reached,  or  passed 
the  verge  of  madness. 

But  Tasso  himself  says,  that  besides  the  let- 


Madalo. — I.  The  suspicion  of  Scalabrino's  denunciation  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  Tasso 's  affectionate  letters  to  him  long 
afterwards,  and  Scalabrino's  visits  to  the  poet  in  prison.  See  Let- 
tere,  torn,  v.,  p.  41.  Lettera,  15  Maggio,  1585.  Id.  p.  53.  Lett. 
18  Ottob.,  1584.  Id.  p.  54,  Lett.  1  Sett.,  1587.  Id.,  15  Giugno, 
1587.  Id.  85,  21  Genn.,  1585.  Id.  1583,  torn,  ii.,  p.  129,  di 
Sant'  Anna. 

If  the  sonnet  had  been  written  under  false  impressions  re- 
specting Scalabrino,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  Tasso  would  have 
cancelled  it  on  discovering  his  error. 

II.  This  sonnet  was  published  as  early  at  least  as  1583,  for 
it  is  found  in  Vasilini's  edition  of  that  year,  and  the  expulsion 
happened  many  years  afterwards.  Scipio  Gonzaga,  therefore, 
was  not  the  false  friend  alluded  to.  There  remains  only 
Madalb. 
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ters  of  Gonzaga  and  Scalabrino,  the  box  contain- 
ed ^^  other  compositions  f^  and  afterwards  mentions, 
that  he  thinks  "  there  were  frauds  of  more  im- 
portance, though  he  cannot  be  certain." 

Manso  may  be  wrong,  therefore,  in  attribu- 
ting the  quarrel  exclusively  to  the  revelation  of 
some  particulars  of  Tasso's  love.  Yet,  as  there 
was  something  which  it  deeply  concerned  him 
to  conceal,  there  must  have  been,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  apprehension  that  it  had  been 
discovered.  A  visit  of  eleven  days  which  he 
made  about  this  period  to  Leonora,  at  Consal- 
doli,  is  attributed  by  Serassi  to  the  Princess's 
desire  of  diverting  his  melancholy.  But  if  some 
of  his  productions,  not  destined  to  see  the  light, 
began  to  be  circulated,  the  subject  of  their  con- 
ferences must  have  had  a  deeper  and  more 
painful  interest.* 


*  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  12,  [5tli  to  the  lOth  June,  1576,]  men- 
tions the  visit  of  eleven  days. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Exaggerated  rumors  of  Tasso's  love  for  the 
fair  Countess  of  Scandia,  and  praises  no  less 
exaggerated  of  the  verses  he  v^rote  for  her, 
could  hardly  fail  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Prin- 
cess. They  may  have  even  been  subtly  used 
to  test  her  own  feehngs  towards  the  poet. 

The  chagrin  it  is  natural  to  suppose  she  must 
have  felt  on  that  account,  and  which  Rosini 
infers,  from  some  lines  of  Guarini,  she  did  feel, 
could  hardly  fail  to  increase  poor  Tasso's 
troubles. 

The  continual  agitation  of  mind  produced 
by  these  various  causes,  must  have  been  height- 
ened by  his  irresolution  about  leaving  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke,  and  the  fear  that  the  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  the  Medici,  through  his 
friend  Gonzaga,  had  been  detected. 

Count  Ferrante  Tassone  invited  him  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Modena,  and 
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writing  thence  to  Scipio  Gonzaga,  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1577,  he  says,  that  instead  of  the 
quiet  he  expected,  he  has  found  more  uneasi- 
ness there  than  at  Ferrara,  and  has  finally  re- 
solved to  suffer  all  his  persecutions  patiently, 
and  not  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Duke,  to 
whom  he  owes  so  many  obligations,  that  if  he 
Were  to  lay  down  his  life  for  him  it  would  be  no 
more  than  an  act  of  duty. 

While  at  Modena,  he  received  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  Gonzaga,  complaining  of 
himself  and  his  poem,  and  turning  them  into 
ridicule.  It  was  a  mere  forgery,  yet  gave  him 
for  the  moment  great  annoyance,  and  he  wrote 
immediately  to  Gonzaga  respecting  it.  From 
this  instance,  it  is  manifest  his  enemies  did  not 
scruple  to  use  any  means  of  warfare,  descend- 
ing even  to  the  basest  and  most  infamous.* 

*  The  suxTcptitious  publication  of  his  Jerusalem  has  been 
sometimes  added  to  the  catalogue  of  those  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  his  reason  ;  but  the 
first  imperfect  edition  did  not  appear  until  1580:  and  even  the 
pirated  copy  of  the  fourth  canto  alone  Vv^as  not  printed  until 
1579,  nearly  two  years  after  the  first  report  of  his  madness.  It 
does  appear,  however,  that  there  must  have  been  some  intention 
to  publish  the  poem  without  the  author's  consent,  as  early  as 
1576.  See  Serassi,  p,  240,  and  Tiraboschi,  vol.  vii.,  part  iii., 
p.  1252,  ed,  of  Florence,  1812. 
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There  is  a  chasm  of  nearly  six  months  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  notice  we  have  of 
Tasso's  condition  fromhis  own  letters,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  to  the  Marquess  del  Monte,  inquiring 
for  a  faithful  servant,  and  already  mentioned. 
In  the  interval  he  had  returned  to  Ferrara,  and 
Serassi,  who  had  access  to  documents  still  un- 
published, affirms,  that  for  a  time  his  quiet  of 
mind  was  restored,  but  that  his  melancholy  and 
fears  soon  returned.  He  conceived  that  he  had 
mortally  offended  heaven  by  scepticism,  and 
his  prince  by  disloyalty,  lived  in  perpetual 
dread  of  poison  or  assassination,  and  discovered, 
or  imagined,  that  his  domestics  were  sub- 
orned.* 

Leonora,  Alphonso,  and  especially  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  according  to  Serassi,  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  console  and  re-as- 
sure him,  but  in  vain ;  and  Tasso  himself,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  admits  that  the  Duke,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  misfortunes,  showed  him  the 
affection,  not  only  of  a  friend,  but  a  brother.t 


*  Serassi,  Vita. 

t  Serassi,  Vita.     Tasso's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
Discourse  to  Gonzaga,  post, 

VOL.   T.  16 
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On  the  evening  of  the  17th  June,  1577,  Tor- 
QUATO  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  having 
drawn  a  knife  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino  upon  one  of  her  servants.  All  that 
we  know  of  this  circumstance  is  gathered  from 
a  letter  of  Maffeo  Veniero  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  dated  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

"  Of  Tasso,  I  must  tell  you  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned yesterday  evening  for  having  drawn  a 
kuife  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Ur- 
BiNo  upon  one  of  her  servants ;  but  more  on 
account  of  his  disorder,  and  rather  to  cure  than 
to  punish  him.  He  is  troubled  with  a  fancy  of 
having  committed  heresy,  and  with  the  fear  of 
being  poisoned,  which  arises,  I  conceive,  from 
melancholy  blood  confined  about  the  heart,  and 
fuming  up  to  the  brain.  A  truly  lamentable 
occurrence  for  one  of  his  worth  and  genius."* 

"  Tasso  was  reduced  to  despair  by  his  impri- 
sonment, believing  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke, 
and  his  own  ruin,  no  longer  questionable.  He 
wrote  to  Alphonso,  however,  imploring  his 
pardon  in  the  most  affecting  terms,  and  throw- 


♦  Lettere  Inedite,  vol.  xviii.,  ed.  di  Pisa,  p.  40.     The  letters 
are  at  the  end  of  the  "  Controversie.'^ 
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ing  all  the  blame  of  his  fault  upon  others,  and 
the  malignity  of  his  own  fortune."  Serassi, 
from  whom  this  passage  is  taken,  does  not  give 
the  letter  of  the  poet,  nor  can  it  be  identified 
among  those  to  the  Duke,  in  the  collection  of 
ToRQUATo's  works,  the  date  being  wanting, 
and  the  context  insufficient  to  supply  it.  Were 
it  accessible,  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the 
fault  confessed  or  imagined.  His  biographer 
adds,  that  he  requested  Guido  Coccapani,*  the 
treasurer,  to  deliver  it,  who  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  there  was  no  necessity,  as  his  health 
was  the  only  object  the  Duke  had  in  his  deten- 
tion. Finding  it  impossible,  however,  he  sent 
the  letter  of  Tasso  in  this  billet  from  himself. 

"  Signer  Tasso  having  sent  for  me,  when  I 
came,  drew  me  apart,  so  as  not  to  be  heard,  and 
having  told  me  the  subject  of  the  enclosed,  beg- 
ged me  to  open  it,  present  it  to  your  highness, 
and  solicit  a  reply.  I  dissuaded  him  from  send- 
ing it,  as  your  highness  had  no  object  but  his 
health,  and  so  I  told  him  yesterday  evening,  and 
that  he  might  rely  upon  my  word.     In  fine,  he 

*  Serassi,  p.  247.     See  Coccapani's  own  letter,  post. 
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insisted  I  should  send  it,  and  assure  you  that  if 
he  is  detained  in  prison  it  will  drive  him  to  de- 
spair, as  he  cannot  bear  to  be  confined.  He 
promises  to  take  physic,  and  do  whatever  your 
highness  commands,  but  asks  for  his  apart- 
ment. Your  highness  will  determine  what  will 
be  best  for  him."* 

"  The  Duke  consented  to  his  liberation,  and 
allowed  him  to  return  to  his  apartments,  order- 
ing him  to  be  attended  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  and  strictly  to  follow  their  directions 
for  his  cure."  At  first  he  gave  signs  of  greater 
tranquillity,  and  Alfhonso,  to  remove  all  re- 
mains of  his  disease,  took  him  to  the  ducal  villa 
of  Belriguardo,  treating  him,  says  Serassi,  with 
every  mark  of  affection  and  esteem. 

*'  Before  their  departure  he  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent that  the  poet  should  present  himself  before 
the  inquisition  at  Ferrara,  where  he  was  ex- 
amined respecting  his  religious  faith,  and  ab- 
solved. With  respect  to  the  calumny  against 
him  of  disloyalty  to  his  prince,  Alphonso  him- 
self assured  the  poet  he  was  entirely  satisfied, 
and  fully  forgave  him  whatever  faults  he  had 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  247,  248.     The  date  is  not  given. 
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committed.  In  spite  of  these  assurances,  how- 
ever, his  gloomy  apprehensions  returned  in  the 
delicious  retirement  of  Belriguardo,  and  he 
feigned,  or  fancied,  that  the  sentence  of  the 
inquisitor  was  informal  and  invalid.  He  in- 
sisted the  requisite  proceedings  had  not  taken 
place,  nor  defence  been  allowed  him,  lest  the 
malignity  of  his  accusers  should  appear  ;  and 
imagined,  that  on  account  of  ill  offices  done  him 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Alphonso  was 
not  really  appeased."* 

"  The  Duke,  therefore,  resolved  to  send  him 
back  to  Ferrara^  and,  as  Tasso  himself  showed 
a  preference  for  the  convent  of  San  Francesco, 
his  wishes  were  indulged ;  the  following  direc- 
tions, however,  being  given  to  Coccapani, 
through  one  of  the  Duke's  secretaries  : 

"  *His  highness  has  commanded  me  to  write 
to  you  that  Tasso  returns  to  Ferrara,  with 
the  design  of  going  into  the  convent  of 
the  friars  of  Saint  Francis,  and  of  having 
two   brothers    of    the    order    as    his    compa- 


*  All  these  statements  are  from  Serassi,     The  reasons  for 
distrusting  some  of  them  will  appear  hereafter, 

16* 
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nions.  But,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  say  every- 
thing in  confession,  and  to  break  forth  into 
endless  extravagances,  his  highness  thinks  him 
worse  than  ever.  The  Duke  says,  if  any  friars 
are  wilKng  to  bear  Tasso  company,  he  v^ill  not 
object  to  it ;  but  they  are  to  be  such  as  father 
Righini  shall  depute,  who  well  knows  the  most 
suitable,  and  they  ought  with  some  dexterity  to 
admonish  him  of  his  follies.  But  if  there  is  no 
friar  suitable  for  this  employment,  or  none  who 
will  accept  it,  his  highness  wills  that  Tasso 
should  return  to  his  usual  apartments  in  the 
court,  since,  if  the  fathers  refuse  this  charge, 
you  will  give  him  to  understand  it  is  better  he 
should  be  there,  than  to  be  troublesome  to  the 
society.  And  should  he  return,  you  will  cause 
him  to  be  attended  by  two  servants,  as  before, 
etc.     From  Belriguardo,  11th  July,  1577.'  "* 

Either  on  the  same  day,  or  very  shortly  be- 
.ibre,  Tasso  wrote  to  his  friend  Curzio  Gonza- 
GA,  at  Rome,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  If  you  hold  my  life  dear,  expedite,  most 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  249. 
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speedily,  the  enclosed  memorial  to  the  cardi- 
nals of  the  inquisition,  which  yoa  may  open  and 
read.  Whatever  favor  you  have  there  cannot 
be  employed  in'a  more  just  cause  than  this,  and 
if  you  would  procure  that,  my  Lord  Duke,  be 
informed  of  the  truth,  I  should  owe  my  life  and 
honor  to  you.  I  will  only  add,  that  my  only 
hopes  of  life  are  in  your  favor.  Inform  Signor 
SciPio*  of  this  business,  and  do  not  believe  the 
rumors  spread  abroad  about  me  until  the  truth 
appear  ;  and  with  this,  I  kiss  your  hands. "t 

It  would  seem  from  this  letter,  that  Tasso 
was  apprised  of  rumors  to  his  disadvantage, 
either  respecting  his  sanity  or  something  else  ; 
and  some  time  after,  in  more  distinct  terms, 
when  writing  to  Scipio  Gonzaga,  he  asks  a 
suspension  of  opinion  with  reference  to  his  sup- 
posed madness. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  the  very  day  he 
must  have  arrived  at  San  Francesco,  and  the 
same  when  the  letter  of  the  Duke's  secretary 
to  Coccapani  bears  date,  Tasso,  not  content  with 


♦  Scipio  Gonzaga. 

t  Lettere  Inedite,  ed.  di  Pisa,  p.  18,  vol.  xviii. 
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having  written  to  Curzio  Gonzaga,  addressed 
his  friend  Scipio,  also : 

"You  will  perceive,"  says  he,  "from  the  en- 
closed petition,  the  situation  in  which  I  find 
myself.  Either  I  am  not  merely  of  a  most  me- 
lanchol}^  humor  but  almost  mad,  or  I  am  too 
fiercely  persecuted." 

He  prays  his  friend  most  earnestly  to  present 
his  memorial  to  the  inquisition  and  not  to  be 
deterred  by  any  report  of  his  melancholy;  en- 
treats him  to  cause  the  Duke  to  be  informed  of 
the  truth,  and  is  certain,  from  that  beginning, 
to  make  many  other  things  apparent.  If  I  am 
mistaken,  he  continues,  I  will  confess  my  error 
and  allow  myself  cheerfully  to  be  governed  by 
the  physicians.  He  adds,  that  he  has  grown 
so  suspicious  as  to  believe  in  no  one  but  Scipio, 
whose  hand-writing  he  knows,  and  if  his  friend 
will  assure  him  the  memorial  is  presented  he 
will  feel  safe. 

The  letter  concludes  thus : 

"  To  secure  me  fully  from  all  apprehension, 
it  would  be  a  singular  favor  to  me  if  you  will 
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prevail  on  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici*  lo  ask  my 
freedom  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  is  very 
angry  with  me  on  account  of  ill  offices  done  me 
by  the  Grand  DuKE,t  and  the  anger  of  the  lat- 
ter arises  from  his  being  informed  that  I  had 
revealed  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  etc.     .     . 

t     I  cannot  write  all  freely, 

but  this  is  the  gospel.  I  confess  my  fault,  partly 
from  prudence,  partly  from  necessity,  but  my 
errors  do  not  deserve  so  great  a  punishment." 

Tasso,  says  Serassi,  meanwhile  allowed 
himself  to  be  attended  by  the  physicians,  but 
most  unwillingly,  apprehending  that  poison 
might  be  administered  to  him  in  some  of  the 
potions,  and  continually  reverting  to  the  subject 


*  Fernando  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I, 

t  Francesco  I. 

t  This  blank  is  found  in  the  first  copy  of  the  letter  furnished 
for  publication  by  the  learned  and  candid  Muratori,  then  libra- 
rian of  the  Duke  of  Modena.  It  contained  an  expression, 
says  this  author,  which  it  would  be  indecorous  to  repeat.  Thus, 
at  every  step  where  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  a  clue  to 
the  truth,  are  we  mortified  by  its  destruction  through  reserve  or 
timidity  ;  —  so  little  able  are  the  best  men  to  resist  the  force  of 
circumstances. 
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of  the  inquisition.  For  the  purpose  of  more 
clearly  exhibiting  what  he  felt  or  simulated 
about  this  period,  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  will  be  given  at  length  : 

"  Her  highness,  the  Duchess,  can  bear  me 
witness  I  told  her  I  had  not  been  absolved  by 
the  inquisition  because  the  sentence  was  invalid  ; 
and  it  was  so  given  purposely  by  the  cardinals 
of  the  inquisition  to  avoid  coming  to  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  the  holy  office,  and  cau- 
tiously avoided  lest  the  accusers  should  suffer 
punishment,  which  they  might  be  subject  to  if 
your  highness  saw  their  names  and  their  evi- 
dence. 

''  But,  inasmuch  as  your  highness  in  the  end 
must  have  discovered  the  deceit,. because  the 
inquisition  could  no  longer  tolerate  me,  I  not 
being  legitimately  absolved  and  having  said 
things  much  more  scandalous  than  your  high- 
ness can  believe,  my  persecutors  sought  to 
banish  me  and  hit  upon  the  trick  about  wine,* 
which  I  assure  your  highness  is  true,  and  I  put 
it  to  the  conscience  of  the  friars,  and  M.  Joseph, 

*  "  L.a  herta  del  vino.^' 
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their  physician,  and  the  four  cavaliers  who  were 
chosen  to  see  to  it.  And  this  was  done,  not  to 
cure  me,  but  to  drive  me  away.  I  charge  it,  I 
say,  upon  their  consciences,  as  in  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  and  call  upon  them  to  take  their 
oaths  in  your  presence,  whether  I  am  mistaken 
or  not.  My  persecutors,  seeing  that  they  could 
not  reach  me  in  this  manner,  tried  to  get  the 
better  of  me  by  the  way  of  Florence,  and,  find- 
ing I  had  fallen  into  some  faults,  certainly  very 
serious,  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  cover 
their  own  deceits  on  your  highness  by  exciting 
your  highness  to  such  anger  as  to  induce  you  to 
abandon  my  protection  for  ever,  and  thus  pre- 
vent all  opportunity  of  clearing  up  the  matter 
of  the  inquisition.  This,  the  Duchess  knows,  I 
long  foresaw,  and  was  speaking  to  her  about  it 
the  very  evening  I  was  arrested  ;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  need  to  say  more,  the  infinite  cle- 
mency of  your  highness  having  pardoned  my 
fault,  which  was  truly  deserving  of  punishment. 
I  will  merely  add,  that  I  was  apprised  my  per- 
secutors had  caused  the  Duke  of  Florence  to 
be  informed  of  my  having  revealed  part  of  the 
past  practices  to  your  highness,  on  which  account 
he  was  greatly  enraged  with  me. 
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"  But  your  highness,  perhaps,  does  not  know 
to  what  end  I  say  these  things,  and  I  will  de- 
clare.    I  confess  nriyself  worthy  of  punishment 
on  account  of  my  faults,  and  I  thank  your  high- 
ness for  pardoning  me.     I  confess  myself  in 
need  of  being  physicked  for  my  melancholy  hu- 
mors, and  I  thank  your  highness  for  intending 
it  shall  be  done,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  many 
things  I    am  not  a  humorist,  and  that  your 
highness  (pardon  the  expression)  is  so  as  much 
as  any  prince  in  the  world.  You  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  suffered  persecutions  in  your  ser- 
vice, and  I  have,  cruel  and  mortal  ones.     You 
believe  I  am  absolved  by  the  inquisition,  and  I 
am  only  more  involved.     I  mention  my  perse- 
cutors that  your  highness  may  excuse  me  if  I 
have  vacillated  in  your  service,  and  the  inqui- 
sition, because  you  think  that  hitherto  you  have 
not  been  told  the  truth.     I  have  asked  many 
favors  heretofore,  which  you  granted   me.     I 
ask  one  now  from  your  justice,  which  is,  that 
you  would  make  the  inquisitor  show  you  my 
process,  and   that  you   would,  with  the  con- 
science which  belongs  to  a  case  where  man's 
life  is  at  stake,  compel  him  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
allow  me  defence,  and  evidence  on  oath,  and 
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this  can  be  done  while  I  am  physicked.  And  if 
your  highness  will  investigate  the  matter,  and 
do  not  find  that  in  respect  to  the  inquisition  you 
have  been  imposed  upon,  and  I  have  told  the 
truth,  have  me  quartered  like  a  traitor.  Do 
not  deny  me  this  favor,  oh  !  most  just  prince  ! 
in  the  extremity  of  my  melancholy,  because 
thus  much  is  due,  not  merely  to  me,  but  to 
yourself.  And  if  I  knew  it  would  be  granted 
me,  I  would  take  medicine  with  a  light  heart, 
because,  in  any  event,  I  know  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  sooner  the  better,  being  aware 
that  having  suspected  your  highness,  and 
spoken  of  my  suspicions  pubhcly,  is  folly  wor- 
thy of  being  physicked.  But  in  other  respects, 
most  clement  prince,  I  conjure  you,  by  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  to  believe  the  truth,  that  I  am 
not  so  much  mad  as  you  are  deceived.  Hence- 
forth, if  I  speak  to  any  one,  I  shall  confess  what 
I  well  know,  that  I  am  physicked  for  humors.  I 
should  like  to  talk  with  the  father  inquisitor, 
not  to  mention  any  of  my  suspicions,  but  for 
consolation  ;  and  if  it  is  not  possible,  then  with 
the  vicar  of  the  inquisition,  or  brother  Domi- 
nick  ;  and  I  beg  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  com- 
pany of  some  of  the  friars,  which  is  a  great 
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consolation  to  me,  having  seriously  deliberated, 
at  the  end  of  my  cure,  if  I  may  have  your 
highness's  permission,  to  turn  monk;*  respect- 
ing which  I  repeat  as  a  thing  most  true  and 
certain,  that  all  my  persecutions,  and  a  great 
part  of  my  melancholy,  have  arisen  from  my 
being  first  bitterly  pursued  by  the  inquisition, 
and  then  invalidly  absolved,  which  you  will  do 
me  the  most  important  piece  of  justice  by  clear- 
ing up.  I  beg  your  highness  not  to  show  this 
letter  to  any  one,  but  to  talk  with  the  inquisitor, 
and  allow  him  to  speak  with  me ;  and  if  you 
will  give  me  an  answer  by  the  Cavalier  Tas- 
sone,  I  shall  be  deeply  obliged. 

*'  P.  S.  I  beg  your  highness  to  let  me  write 
a  single  letter  to  the  Duchess,  which  she  shall 
show  you,  and  I  w^ill  not  speak  of  suspicions  of 
death,  or  entreaties,  but  of  other  matters  only, 
and  I  kiss  your  hands. 

**  While  I  was  in  that  vain  apprehension  of 


*  It  is  not  undeserving  of  remark,  that  this  was  not  an  un- 
common method  of  escaping  punishment  for  love  offences  in 
that  age.  Alessandro  Pandolfo,  threatened  on  account  of  his 
passion  for  Leonora  di  Toledo  de'  Medici,  turned  capuchin. 
See  Origine  e  descendenza  della  Real  Casa  de  Medici,  MS. 
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death,  it  was  my  wish  to  be  brought  to  your 
highness's  feet,  only  to  let  you  know  that  my 
persecutions  originated  with  the  inquisition, 
which  I  should  have  given  you  certain  means 
of  verifying.  Now  that  fancy  is  past,  I  am  not 
the  less  desirous  you  should  know  the  truth, 
that  you  may  not  think  me  more  mad  than  I 
really  am.  If  you  will  not  let  me  speak  to 
you,  at  least  do  not  forbid  me  to  write,  because 
this  favor  I  ask  for  the  sake  of  justice  ;  and  if 
you  find  I  don't  tell  the  truth,  tear  me  to  pieces 
with  pincers.  But  since  the  truth  can't  be 
found  in  a  day,  I  beg  that  I  may  be  physicked 
twelve  or  fifteen,  until  it  is  clearly  made  out, 
and  meanwhile  I  will  send  neither  letter  nor 
message,  except  to  your  highness,  or  with  your 
knowledge.  Favor  me  with  an  answer  to  say 
whether  you  grant  my  request."* 

Another  letter  to  Alphonso,  about  the  same 
period,  is  filled  with  the  like  topics,  and  marked 
by  similar  incoherence  of  style. 

Serassi  infers,  that  the  Duke,  offended  by 
the  foolish  and  imprudent  expressions  of  Tasso, 


*  Lettere  Inedite,  20,  24.     The  date  is  omitted,  but  it  must 
be  shortly  after  the  11th  July. 
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not  only  gave  him  no  answer,  but  strictly  for- 
bade his  writing  again  to  himself  or  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino.  This  prohibition  so  agitated  and 
afflicted  him,  that  he  became  more  suspicions 
and  fearful  than  ever,  and  seizing  a  moment 
when  he  was  carelessly  watched,  consulted  his 
safety  by  flying  from  Ferrara.*  He  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  the 
wild  and  solitary  road  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  ar- 
rived at  Sorrento,  his  birth-place,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sister  Cornelia.  He  presented 
himself  to  her  in  his  shepherd's  disguise,  feign- 
ing to  be  a  messenger  from  her  brother  Tor- 
QUATO,  whose  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  im- 
plored her  assistance.  His  story  was  so  pa- 
thetically told  that  she  fainted,  and,  thus  assured 
of  her  affection,  he  was  obhged  to  break  the 
truth  to  her  by  degrees,  lest  sudden  joy  might 
be  fatal. 

This  romantic  incident  is  related  in  detail  by 
Manso,   and   has  been   adopted  by  Serassf, 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  252,  The  expression  is  Serassi's,  and  in- 
consistent with  his  other  declarations.  How  did  Tasso  con- 
sult his  safety  by  a  perilous  journey,  if  he  was  in  no  danger 
at  Ferrara '? 
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inasmuch  as  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
Tasso's  letters,  to  be  accredited  by  the  poet 
himself.     He  remained  some  time  at  Sorrento, 
most  kindly  entertained  by  his  sister,  and  sub- 
mitting, under  her  influence,  to  the  direction  of 
his  physicians  in  every  respect  but  one.     His 
repugnance  to  the  use  of  water,   instead   of 
wine,  was    insurmountable,    and  this  part  of 
the  diet  prescribed  to  him  was  not  insisted  on.* 
Haunted  by  an  ardent  desire  to  return  to  Fer- 
RARA,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke,  the  Duchess  of 
Urbino,  and  the  Princess  Leonora.     From  the 
two  former  he  received  no  answer ;  from  the 
latter,  such  a  one  as  showed  she  could  not  favor 
him  ;  and,  growing  desperate,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  thought  it  not  only  necessary,  but 
generous,  to  return  whence  he  had  departed, 
and  freely  to  place  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke.t     With  this  purpose,  the  execution  of 
which  was  delayed  by  a  severe  illness,  he  part- 
ed from  his  sister  greatly  against  her  will,  and 
journeying  to  Rome,  went  at  once  to  the  house 


*  Serassi,  Vita,  p.  256.     Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  71. 
t  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  post, 

17* 
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of  the  Duke's  agent.  He  procured  the  inter- 
position of  Cardinal  Albano  in  his  behalf,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  of  the  latter  to  Alphonso  : 

"  To  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 

"  Your  highness  is  sensible  what  compassion 
is  due  to  Signor  Torquato  Tasso,  whose  rare 
and  happy  genius  is  known  to  the  world.  It 
appears  to  him  that  his  life  is  unsafe,  unless  your 
highness  assures  him  that  you  have  laid  aside 
your  anger,  and  will  receive  him  under  your 
protection.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
to  contribute  effectually  towards  his  rehef,  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Signor  Scipio  Gonzaga, 
namely,  that  your  highness  will  grant  him  a 
PATENT,  in  which  it  shall  be  signified,  that  as 
well  on  account  of  his  justification  from  the 
calumnies  against  him,  as  from  your  own  be- 
nignity and  clemency,  a  pardon  is  given  to  him, 
and  he  is  received  into  favor  against  all  his  ene- 
mies. Allow  me  to  entreat  your  highness,  also, 
that  restitution  be  made  of  whatever  belongs  to 
him,  especially  his  writings,  he  having  a  design 
to  finish  his  work,  as  he  himself  has  sig- 
nified to  the  Duchess  of  Urbino.     By  grantino- 
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me  this  favor  in  behalf  of  a  person  of  great 
merit,  and  very  dear  to  me,  because  of  our 
common  country,  and  for  other  reasons,  your 
highness  will  lay  me  under  the  deepest  obliga- 
tion, which  shall  be  remembered  with  the  live- 
liest gratitude  whenever  you  will  deign  to  com- 
mand me.  In  fine,  I  kiss  your  highness's  hands, 
praying  for  you  all  prosperity.  From  Rome, 
the  30th  November,  1577."* 

In  the  answer  of  Alphonso  to  the  Cardinal, 
all  mention  of  the  security  requested  by  Tasso 
is  avoided.  On  that  subject,  if  he  replied  at 
all,  it  must  have  been  directly  to  Gonzaga,  and 
the  letter,  if  in  existence,  is  unpublished.  To 
Albano  he  wrote  as  follows  :. 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend  Sir — 

"  I  delayed  answering  the  letter  you  wrote 
me  some  time  since,  concerning  Tasso,  as  I 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  send  his  writings. 
They  could  not  be  collected,  by  reason  of  the 
serious  indisposition  of  my  sister  the  Duchess 
of  Urbino,  several  of  them  being  in  her  hands. 


*  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p.  58. 
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They  are  now  collecting  them,  however,  and 
they  shall  soon  be  got  together.  This  I  de- 
sired should  be  known  to  you,  most  illustrious 
sir,  as  also  that  the  sister  of  Tasso,  having 
written  about  them  to  the  Duchess,  and  to  me, 
but  more  earnestly  to  her  excellency,  they 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  put  into  your 
hands,  or  those  of  Tasso  himself.  In  addition 
to  this,  care  will  be  taken  to  aid  him  no  less  by 
words,  than  hitherto  has  been  done  by  deeds ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  he  is  so  affectionately 
recommended  by  your  lordship,  whose  hand  I 
kiss,  praying  God  for  your  felicity.  From  Fer- 
rara,  13th  January,  1578."* 

These  papers,  however,  were  never  sent, 
and  Tasso  became  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
return  to  Ferrara.  Manso  says  his  impatience 
was  increased  by  letters  from  Leonora.  Se- 
RASSi  declares  he  could  find  no  trace  of  them. 
This  assurance,  however,  gives  us  little  confi- 
dence, since  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  is 
most  improbable  — that  such  a  correspondence 
should  have  been  preserved,  or  such  a  biogra- 
pher should  reveal  it.     Denying  altogether  the 


♦  LetterCj  torn,  v.,  p.  59. 
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affection  which  is  proved  to  have  existed,  what 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  his  denial  of  its  proba- 
ble results  f 

Though  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  Gonzaga 
and  Albano,  Torquato  was  obstinately  bent 
on  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes. 
This  singular  pertinacity  Serassi  attributes  to 
an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  person  of 
Alphonso,  amounting  almost  to  idolatry,  and 
sustains  his  opinion  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
stant respect  and  attachment  manifested  to- 
wards him  by  the  poet  during,  and  even  after 
his  imprisonment. 

The  general  forbearance,  and,  indeed,  ardent 
and  humble  affection,  manifested  in  Tasso's 
letters  to  the  Duke,  contrast  most  strangely  with 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, and  suggest  not  the  least  difficult  ques- 
tion in  his  mysterious  story.  That  he  should 
not  have  been  roused  to  some  resentment, 
scarcely  admits  of  more  than  one  satisfactory 
explanation.*     The  terms  upon  which  he  came 


*  The  only  instances  that  have  occurred  to  us  of  anything 
like  disrespect  to  Alphonso  in  Tabso's  letters,  are  found  in 
torn,  ii.,  pp.  6  and  281,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
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back  to  Ferrara  appear,  from  a  despatch  of  the 
Duke  to  his  ministers  at  Rome,  bearing  date 
the  22d  of  March,  1578  ; 

"  With  regard  to  Tasso,  concerning  whom 
you  write,  it  is  our  will  you  should  declare  to 
him  frankly,  that  if  he  is  minded  to  return  to 
us,  we  are  content  to  receive  him.  But,  it  is 
requisite,  in  the  first  place,  he  should  be  made 
sensible  that  he  is  full  of  melancholy  whims, 
and  that  those  suspicions  of  malice  and  perse- 
cution, which  he  says  he  has  met  with  here, 
have  no  other  origin.  This  he  ought  to  be 
aware  of  from  one  out  of  many  signs.  He  has 
fallen  into  a  fancy  w^e  wish  to  put  him  to  death, 
although  we  have  always  received  him  gra- 
ciously and  caressed  him,  and  he  might  know 
if  we  had  had  any  such  design,  it  would  have 
been  easy  enough  of  execution.  He  must  re- 
solve, therefore,  should  he  come,  to  be,  above  all 
things,  quiet  and  submissive,  and  allow  his  in- 
firmity to  be  cured  by  the  physicians.  If  he 
thinks  to  make  disturbance  and  use  such  ex- 
pressions as  he  has  done  heretofore,  we  mean 
not  to  call  him  to  account,  but,  if  he  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  cured,  to  expel  him  imme- 
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diately  from  our  dominions,  with  orders  never 
to  return.  If  he  intends  to  come,  this  is  suffi- 
cient ;  if  not,  we  will  direct  that  he  shall  have 
some  of  his  things  which  are  at  Coccapani's,  to 
whom  he  will  write." 

Tasso  availed  himself  of  the  permission 
thus  given,  and  accompanied  Gualengo,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Duke,  to  Ferrara,  where  they 
arrived  in  March  or  April,  1578.  His  first  re- 
ception was  courteous  and  cordial,  and  excited 
hopes  subsequently  disappointed.*  The  Duke, 
he  says,  required  him  to  lead  an  idle  and  effemi- 
nate life,  a  fugitive  from  honor  and  Parnassus 
in  the  stalls  of  Epicurus ;  and,  knowing  this 
desire  to  be  unjust,  was  ashamed  to  communi- 
cate it  b}^  words.  It  was  made  known  to  him, 
therefore,  by  signs,  to  which  no  less  than  to 
words,  Tasso  was  accustomed  to  yield  obedi- 
ence, and  when  he  attempted  to  bring  the  affair 
from  gestures  to  language,  he  failed,  being  re- 
plied to  only  by  insignificant  expressions  and 
worse  acts.     The  signs  continuing,  he  sought 


*  So  says  Serassi.     There  is  no  confirmation  of  it  by  Tasso 
himself. 
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to  speak  with  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  or  Ma- 
dam Leoxora,  but  audience  was  always  re- 
fused, and  often  disrespectfully.  He  attempted 
to  converse  with  the  Duke,  who  would  not  en- 
dure to  hear  him  on  this  subject ;  he  spoke  to 
Alphonso's  confessor,  but  in  vain,  until  at  length 
his  unparalleled  patience  being  exhausted,  he 
was  unable  to  live  longer  in  continual  torment, 
denied  the  consolation  of  speech,  and,  leaving 
his  books  and  MSS.,  departed  on  foot  to  seek, 
after  his  thirteen  years'  servitude,  a  new  asylum. 
He  wandered  to  Padua,  to  Mantua,  and  to  Ve- 
nice, and  the  extremity  of  his  wretchedness, 
and  the  hardened  hearts  he  met  with,  "because 
interest,  and  the  fear  of  princes,  shuts  the  gate 
to  pity,"  form  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters 
of  his  history. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Veniero,  addressed 
to  Francesco  de'  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  dated  at  Venice  the  13th  of  July, 
1578,  gives  some  idea  of  the  impression  made 
by  his  appearance  and  conduct : 

"  Tasso  is  here,  disturbed  in  mind ;  yet, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  his  intellect  is  quite 
sound,  the  symptoms  he  discovers  are  rather 
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those  of  melancholy  than  madness.     His  prin- 
cipal fancy  is  a  desire  to  be  in  the  service  of  your 
highness,  and  he  asks  only  a  small  provision  on 
which  he  may  live  simply  and  retired.     His 
other  wish  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  would 
restore  him  his  book,  of  which  he  has  no  copy. 
He  harps  continually  on  these  two  subjects,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  transported  by  his  fancies. 
He  is  fretted  with  the  thought  of  not  getting  the 
book,  but  don't  despair  about  that,  being  sure 
he  can  write  a  better  one  in  three  years  ;  and, 
truly,  I  believe  it,  his  poetical  talent  being  no- 
wise affected,  either  because  folly  and  poetry 
are  sisters,  or  because  they  are  so  similar  and 
congenial  that  they  do  not  hinder,  but  recipro- 
cally exalt  each  other.     He  has  begun  a  lofty 
canzone  upon  the  birth   of   the    most   serene 
Prince,*  and  I  will  persuade  him   to  finish  it, 
seeing  it  is,  if  not  equal  to  the  subject,  at  least 
better  than  any  of  his  I  have  yet  seen.     As  to 
his  other  wish,  of  serving   your  highness,   in 
which  he  constantly  persists,  he  is  distressed 
by  the  doubt  of  not  finding   shelter  at   your 


*  Filippo,  born  20th  May,  1577:  died,  1583, 
VOL.  I.  18 
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court.  He  wished  to  go  to  Florence  himself, 
but  I  have  detained  him,  that  I  might  first  ad- 
vise your  highness.  I  pray  you,  if  it  be  your 
pleasure  to  receive  him,  you  would  deign  to  write 
me  a  line  to  that  effect,  that  I  may  console  an 
unfortunate  man  of  genius  with  your  letter.  I 
have  undertaken  this  office  with  your  highness, 
overcome  by  pity,  as  well  because  this  poor 
man,  if  not  obliged  to  struggle  for  his  bread, 
will  be  more  tranquil  in  mind,  as  because  I 
wish  to  see  his  admirable  muse  employed."* 

Either  no  answer  was  received  to  this  appli- 
cation, or  it  was  unfavorable,  or  Tasso  changed 
his  purpose,  for  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  arrived 
at  Pesara  before  the  twentieth  of  July.f 


*  Lettere  Inedite,  p.  41,  42,  vol.  xviii,,  ed.  di  Pisa;  torn.  i.  of 
the  Controversie  at  the  end. 

t  His  letter  to  Barile  is  dated  from  Pesara,  20th  July.  See 
Lettere  Inedite,  at  the  end  of  the  Controversie,  vol.  xviii.,  ed. 
di  Pisa,  pp.  47,  50, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Thus  far,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  clearly 
against  Tasso's  perfect  sanity ;  and,  if  the  testi- 
mony stopped  here,  though  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive, the  presumption  of,  at  least,  occasional 
and  partial  alienation  of  mind,  could  hardly  be 
resisted.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  his  melan- 
choly and  mysterious  story  that  the  truth  seems 
ever  at  hand  yet  perpetually  escapes  us. 
Scarcely  can  the  impartial  inquirer  begin  to  fix 
a  belief  deduced  from  one  train  of  circumstances, 
before  totally  repugnant  facts  disturb  or  destroy 
it.  This  only  can  be  safely  affirmed  at  present : 
that  Tasso,  having  suffered  many  injuries, 
some  of  them  wounding  him  deeply,  and,  being 
conscious  of  faults  which  he  feared  had  been 
discovered,  became  gloomy  aud  suspicious,  la- 
boring under  frequent  agitation  and  excitement. 
Constant  anxiety  and  the  conflict  of  violent 
passions  may  not,  perhaps,  have  actually  unset- 
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tied  his  reason ;  but  no  man,  in  his  sober  senses 
could  adopt  such  language  and  conduct,  and 
expect  to  be  thought  sane.  Sonae  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  those  nearest  to  his  time,  main- 
tained the  opinion  that  his  madness  was  feigned, 
and  others,  who  thought  it  real,  attributed  it  to 
his  love  for  the  Princess. 

Scipio  Gentili,  who,  in  1584,  published  in 
England,  where  he  then  resided,  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  first  two  books  of  the  Jerusalem, 
imputes  to  that  cause  the  distraction  and  im- 
prisonment of  Tasso.*  Milton,  who,  when  in 
Italy,  must  have  often  conversed  with  Manso 
about  his  illustrious  friend,  seems  to  have 
adopted  his  sentiments  respecting  the  origin  of 
ToRQUATo's  malady.t 

MuRATom  relates,  that  he  heard  in  his  youth 
from  Francesco  Caretta  of  Modena,  an  eleve 
of  the  celebrated  Alessandro  Tassoni,  con- 
temporary with  Tasso,  a  story  which  was  cur- 
rent at  the  time  to  this  effect :  that  the  poet 
being  one  day  at  court,  near  Alphonso  and  his 
sisters,  and,  having  occasion  to  come  closer  to 


*  See  the  Latin  Hendecasyllables,  prefixed  to  his  translation, 
t  See  his  Latin  Epigram  to  Leonora  Baroni. 
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the  Princess  Leonora  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plying to  some  question  which  she  asked  him, 
was  suddenly  so  transported  by  a  more  than 
poetic  enthusiasm,  that  he  kissed  her.  Where- 
upon, the  Duke,  like  a  wise  prince,  said, 
turning  to  his  courtiers,  "  See !  what  a  heavy 
misfortune  has  befallen  a  great  genius,  who  in 
a  moment  has  become  mad,"  and  thus,  exempt- 
ing him  from  more  serious  punishment,  caused 
him  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  of  Sant'  Anna, 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  insane.* 

A  tale  so  marvellous,  if  not  utterly  untrue, 
must  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet,  as  early  as 
Tassoni's  time,  it  had  a  wide  circulation. 
Scipio  Errico,  in  his  comedy  entitled  "  The 
Revolt  of  Parnassus,"  first  published  at  Mes- 
sina in  1625,  only  thirty  years  after  Tasso's 
death,  evidently  alludes  to  it  in  the  scene  where 
Cesare  Caporali  presents  the  poet  to  Cal- 
liope. 

"  Caporali.     Signer  Torquato,  salute  her. 

"  Tasso.  I  submit  myself  to  the  absolute 
dominion  of  so  great  a  personage. 


*  See  the  letter  of  Muratori  to  Apostolo  Zeno.   Lettere,  torn, 
iv.j  p.  217,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

IS* 
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"  Calliope.  Not  so  near,  brother !  You 
have  a  certain  fervor  that  hurries  you  suddenly 
to  kissing." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  learned  and 
candid  Muratori,  who  heard  this  story  from 
Caretta,  neither  wholly  discredits,  nor  impli- 
citly believes  it.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
abandoning  his  prudent  reserve,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  held  "  not  proved."  In  matters 
so  secret  and  delicate,  however,  the  extremes 
of  credulity  and  scepticism  are  both  to  be 
avoided ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember,  that 
though  RUMOR  seldom  tells  the  simple  truth, 
she  sometimes  hints  where  it  may  be  found. 
The  poet's  affection  for  Leonora  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  Its  supposed  influence  on  his  rea- 
son is,  at  all  events,  no  invention  of  yesterday. 
Eliot,  in  his  Orthoe^eia  Gallica,  speaks  of  the 
circumstance  with  great  naivete.  ''  This  youth," 
says  he,  ''  fell  mad  for  the  love  of  an  Italian 
lass,  descended  of  a  great  house,  when  I  was 
in  Italy."* 
\     QuADRio's  version  is,  that  Tasso,  fearing  his 


*  J.  Eliot,  Ortlioejma  Gallica.    London,  1593. 
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love  was  discovered,  feigned  madness  to  escape 
the  horrible  punishment  that  otherwise  awaited 
..  him  ;*  and  Baruffaldi  expresses  his  behef 
that  the  poet's  infirmity  was  simulated,  *'  for 
reasons  of  no  small  moment."t 

Within  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  a  dia- 
logue was  printed  at  Ferrara,  entitled,  "  The 
Wise  Madman,  or  Tasso,"  in  which  hisphrensy 
is  treated  as  a  disguise.J 

Alessandro,  the  son  of  Cavalier  Guarini, 
already  mentioned,  was  the  author,  and  few 
could  have  better  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
truth. 

Casoni,  whose  work  was  published  in  1626, 
affirms  that  the  melancholy  of  Tasso  disturbed 
only  his  fancy,  leaving  his  intellect  untroubled.^ 


*  Storia  e  ragione  d'  ogni  Poesia  MilanOj  1741,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
266. 

t  Baruffaldi,  Storia  di  Ferrara,  lit.  v.,  p.  234. 
f  t  A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Vittorio  Baldini,  1610, 
is  in  my  possession.  Tasso  is  made  to  say:  "  Quel  gran  Ro- 
mano, liberator  della  patria,  cacciator  de'  tiranni,  padre  della 
liberta  per  amor  de'  suoi  cittadini,  s'  infinse  pazzo,  ed  io  di 
franetico  ho  preso  nomee  sembianzaper  quellacarita  cheporto 
a  tutti  gli  huomini  virtuosi,"  etc.,  p.  47,  48.     See  also  p.  49. 

§  Vita  di  Torquato  Tasso,  Yenezia,  1626. 
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Finally,  even  in  his  time,  he  was  designated 
as  a  "  wise  fooV  by  Belisario  Vint  a,  in  a 
letter  to  Cardinal  del  Monte.* 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  regarded  by  De 
Thou,!  and  Imperialt,|  as  a  lunatic  with  sane 
intervals ;  and  by  Montaigne,  who  visited 
him  in  Sant'  Anna,  in  1580,  as  a  confirmed  me- 
lancholy maniac.§ 


*  Opere  di  Torquato  Tasso,  ed.  de  Pisa,  torn.  18,  delle  Let- 
tere. 

t  Historiarum  sui  temporis,  lib.  cxiii. 

%  Museo  Fisico,  cap.  xix.,  p.  67. 

§  J'  eus,  dit  il,  plus  de  despit  encore  que  de  compassion  de  le 
voir  a  Ferrare,  en  si  piteux  estat,  survivant  a  soy-mesme, 
mescoignaissant  et  soy  et  ses  ouvrages,  lesquels  sans  son  sceu, 
et  toutefois  a  sa  veue  on  a  mis  en  lumiere,  incorrigez  et  in- 
formes."  Essais  de  Montaigne,  1.  ii.,  c.  12.  "  II  est  h.  remar- 
quer,"  says  Ginguene,  "  que  Montaigne  passa  en  Novembre, 
1580,  a  Ferrare,  en  se  rendant  k  Rome,  et  qu'  il  avait  public 
cette  annce-lk  meme  en  France  les  deux  premiers  livres  de  ses 
Essais.^'  II  y  fit,  depuis,  un  grand  nombre  d'  additions,  et  entre 
autres  celle-ci,  dans  le  chap,  xii,  du  second  livre."  See  also  his 
Journal  du'Voyage,  vol.  i.,  p.  175. 

He  was  greatly  mistaken,  however,  in  respect  to  Tasso's 
neglect  of,  or  indifference  to,  the  mutilation  and  surreptitious 
publication  of  his  works.  It  forms  a  frequent  subject  of  indig- 
nant or  pathetic  complaint  in  his  correspondence.  Before  we 
rely  too  confidently  on  Montaigne's  statement,  it  may  be  well 
to  reflect  how  far,  allowing  it  to  have  been  made,  a  single  visit 
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To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Orazio  Ur- 
BANi,  the  ambassador  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  at  Ferrara,  writing  to  his  sovereign 
the  4th  of  April,  1583,  says,  "  Tasso,  as  your 
highness  knows,  is  here  in  prison,  and  in  effect 
Y  is  mad,  although  he  often  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
reasons,  and  composes,"  etc.* 

The  embarrassment  created  by  the  mass  of 
conflicting  evidence,  thus  hastily  glanced  at,  is 
increased,  by  an  apparent  diversity  in  Tasso's 
own  statements  touching  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment, and  the  frequent  and  singular  tran- 
sitions to  be  found  in  his  correspondence,  from 
letters  breathing  the  most  sublime  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  to  others  detailing  fantasies  that 
savor  of  hallucination. f 


of  curiosity  to  a  man  in  Tasso's  circumstances,  by  a  young 
foreigner  totally  unknown  to  him,  was  likely  to  afford  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  judging  correctly  the  situation  of  his 
mind.  Aldus  the  younger,  who  visited  him  in  Sant'  Anna 
in  1582,  bears  testimony  to  his  good  sense,  misery,  hunger,  and 
nakedness.     See  Serassi,  p.  314,  n.  4. 

*  Opere  di  Torquato  Tasso,  ed.  di  Pisa.  Lettere,  torn,  i., 
p.  42. 

t  This  arises  in  part  from  the  letters  not  being  arranged  ac- 
cording to  date ;  so  that  you  pass  from  a  letter  of  one  year  to 
that  of  another. 
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It  is  not  singular,  therefore,  that  Serassi  and 
Black,  though  they  united  in  rejecting  the 
story  of  his  love,  disagreed  altogether  on  the 
subject  of  his  madness,  and  assigned  his  im- 
prisonment to  different  causes. 

These  contradictory  authorities  are  not  quoted 
with  s any  vain  parade  of  erudition,  still  less  to 
perplex  the  reader,  or  prejudice  the  decision  of 
a  question  on  which,  according  to  the  scope  of 
this  essay,  Torquato  himself  is  to  be  heard. 
Their  purpose  is  briefly  to  exhibit,  without  the 
dryness  of  logical  division,  various  supposi- 
tions, out  of  which  every  one,  at  his  pleasure, 
will  hereafter  select  the  least  improbable.* 

Having  accomphshed  this  object,  we  return 
to  his  own  testimony. 

Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  shortly  after 
entering  his  dominions,t  he  says  :  "  If  by  any 
act  of  mine  I  have  confirmed  the  report  mali- 


*  Those  who  desire  to  consult  other  contemporary  evidence, 
may  refer  to  that  of  Manfredi,  Guastavini,  Grillo,  and  others, 
who  visited  him  in  prison.     See  Serassi,  3,  17,  318,  320. 

t  Lettere,  torn,  i.,  p.  288.  The  letter,  like  many  others,  is 
without  date  in  the  printed  editions;  but  the  time  when  it  was 
written  appears  from  Serassi,  p.  266. 
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ciously  spread  abroad  of  my  madness,  certainly 
it  was  by  betaking  myself  anywhere  else  than 
to  your  highness's  court,"  etc.  And  in  another 
part  of  the  same  letter  he  expresses  himself 
thus :  "  Since,  then,  owing  to  your  kindness, 
after  being  dead  to  fame,  and  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  I  rise  to  them  again  from  a  state  so 
vile,  so  shameful,  and  so  miserable,  it  seems  to 
me  like  resurrection  to  a  new  life." 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  from  Pesara,  dated 
the  25th  September,  1578,  he  displays  the  same 
anxiety  to  vindicate  his  character. 

"  I  shall  write  you  frequently,  and  in  detail, 
wishing  to  keep  you  well  informed  of  my  ac- 
tions, because,  as  they  are  what  they  have 
always  been,  and,  in  a  word,  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  your  reputation,  and  my  own,  it  is 
right  you  should  be  apprised  of  them,  that  you 
may  undeceive  those  v/ho  have  thought,  or 
may  think  otherwise.  And  you  shall  not  only 
hear  from  me,  but  have  all  that  I  write  on  this 
subject  sent  to  you,  which  will  show  the  world 
that  I  am  neither  wicked,  nor  mad,  nor  igno- 
rant, and  make  that  wretched  Ferrarese,  who  has 
defamed  me  with  so  many  falsehoods,  bite  his 
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lips.*  I  have  begun  an  oration  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  which  you  shall  get  through  Signor 
SciPio  GoNZAGA,  and  you  will  obhge  me  greatly 
by  having  it  circulated  in  Naples.  I  left  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  for  most  just  reasons,  but 
know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  return ;  he  is 
vexed  at  my  departure,  and  there  has  been  a 
gentleman  of  his  here  on  purpose  to  bring  me 
back  with  him  ;  but  I  wait  to  be  invited."t 

The  oration  here  referred  to,  is  no  other  than 
his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  : 
"  Wherein,"  according  to  its  title  in  one  of  the 
ancient  editions,  "  with  admirable  skill  and 
eloquence  he  prayed  his  highness's  protection 
against  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  recounting  his 
own  misfortunes,  and  what  happened  to  him 
after  he  fled,  as  well  as  the  reasons  why  he  de- 
parted without  leave,  and  returned  uninvited. "t 


*  Probably  Monteccattino, 

t  Lettere,  torn,  v.,  p,  22. 

t  See  the  edition  of  Pietro  Tini,  Milano,  1586,  in  1'20. 
The  reading  followed  in  the  extracts  is  that  of  the  "  Prose 
Scelte  di  T.  Tasso,  Milano,  1825.  The  text  of  this  letter,  in 
the  edition  of  Pisa,  is  exceedingly  corrupt. 
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To  the  events  preceding  his  flight,  however, 
the  narrative  contains  Httle  or  no  allusion, 
either  because  the  Duke  was  already  ac- 
quainted with  them,  or  they  were  such  as 
Tasso  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  urge  in  his 
justification. 

The  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  address- 
ed gives  it  an  especial  interest.  The  brother- 
in-law  of  Alphonso,  with  whom,  however,  he 
was  at  variance —  the  husband  of  Tasso's  kind 
and  constant  patroness,  but  separated  from 
her — Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  the  companion  of  the  poet's  early 
studies,  was  the  man  of  all  others,  with  but 
one  exception,  to  v/hom  he  could  speak  with 
the  least  reserve.*  Still,  as  his  defence,  though 
addressed  to  the  Duke,  was   designed  to  be 


*  Scipio  Gonzaga  probably  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  his 
confidence.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  a  MS.  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  still  existing  in  the  Riccardi  library  of  Flo- 
rence, and  the  first  part  of  which  is  an  autobiography,  not  the 
slightest  mention  is  made  of  Tasso.  His  Diary,  preserved  in 
the  Magliabecchiana,  contains  nothing  about  Torquato  but  the 
following  memorandum  of  his  death! 

"  1595,  25th  April.  On  this  day  died  Torquato  Tasso,  a 
celebrated  poet." 

VOL.  I.  19 
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published,  it  wants  the  unrestrained  freedom 
of  communications  strictly  confidential.  In 
reading  it,  therefore,  the  most  important  parts 
are  to  be  scrupulously  weighed  with  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  to  ToRCUATo's  pecuhar  situa-- 
tion.  Having  entreated  a  favorable  reception 
for  it  by  a  long  exordium,  he  commences  his 
relation  thus : 

"  After  my  flight  from  Ferrara,  which  was  as 
just  as  it  was  necessary,  1  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  finding  all  but  your  dominions  full  of 
peril,  fraud,  and  violence,  and  at  last  reached 
Sorrento,  where  I  continued  some  months  in 
the  safe  asylum  of  my  sister's  house,  and  thence 
attempted,  by  letters  to  the  m.ost  serene  Lord 
Duke  and  his  sisters,  to  procure  my  restoration 
to  his  highness's  favor.  For  with  that,  I  ex- 
pected (as  reasonably  I  might)  to  recover  not 
only  all  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  my 
humble  fortune,  but  even  to  advance,  if  not  my 
circumstances,  at  least  my  reputation.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  cause,  from  the  Duke 
and  your  lady,  the  Duchess,  I  received  no  an- 
swer, and  from  Madam  Leonora  such  a  one  as 
let  me  understand  she  could  not  favor  me.  The 
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replies  of  others  gave  me  no  hope,  and  this  so 
increased  my  desperation,  that  I  thought  it  both 
an  expedient  and  noble  resolution  to  return  and 
freely  place  my  life  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke. 
After  many  difficulties  and  a  serious  illness,  I 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Masetto,  his  highness's  agent.  And,  because 
I  knew  the  Duke  to  be  naturally  inclined  to 
magnanimity,  and  full  of  lofty  pride  derived 
from  his  nobility  of  blood  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  worth,  concerning  which,  in  many 
respects,  he  does  not  make  a  false  estimate — I 
thought  it  prudent  to  proceed  with  him  in  the 
manner  usually  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
great  and  generous.  Following  the  example  of 
Tethys,*  therefore,  I  did  not  remind  him  of  my 
services  or  merits,  though  something  of  the  kind 
I  might  have  said  with  truth,  but  endeavored 
to  regain  his  favor  by  enumerating  and  exalting 
the  benefits  received  from  him,  as  well  in 
speaking  with  others  as  in  writing  to  himself. 
My  conversation,  besides,  was  full  of  his  praises, 


*  The  MSS.  and  Milanese  edition  read  "  Thelide,''^  but 
the  other  two  "  Teide;"  perhaps  it  should  be  "  Tideo."-^ 
Note  of  the  Milanese  editor. 
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and  especially  of  such  comparisons  as  implied, 
the  depreciation  of  others  and  my  own  blame. 
And,  knowing  that  his  mind  was  strongly  pre- 
possessed against  me  with  two  false  impres- 
sions, one  of  my  wickedness,  and  the  other  of 
my  folly,  the  first,  I  did  not  deny,  enduring 
with  silent  dissimulation  the  calumny  of  others, 
and  the  last,  freely  confessed,  not  so  much  from 
an  abject  spirit  as  an  immoderate  desire  to  win 
his  kindness.  Nor  did  I  esteem  it,  moreover,  a 
thing  of  shameful  example  to  make  a  third  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Solon,  hoping,  most  espe- 
cially by  this  confession  of  folly,  to  open  so 
wide  a  way  to  the  Duke's  favor  that  time  and 
opportunity  would  not  be  wanting  to  undeceive 
him,  and  those,  if  any  such  there  were,  who  en- 
tertained of  me  so  false  and  unmerited  an 
opinion.  The  wish  to  please  him,  and  the  hope 
of  his  grace,  transported  me  so  far  that  I  obeyed 
every  sign  made  by  his  ambassador,  Cavalier 
GuALENGO,  for  the  purpose  of  signifying  to  me 
his  highness's  will,  as  readily  as  I  formerly 
obeyed  his  own  express  commands.  And,  how- 
ever strong  the  testimony  I  can  bear  to  the 
honor  and  sincerity  of  that  worthy  gentleman, 
the  same  can  I  render  to  my  own  resolute  and 
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implicit  obedience.  Heathen  history  has  no- 
thing similar;  nor  does  it,  in  my  opinion,  admit 
of  any  comparison,  (as  far  as  sacred  and  pro- 
fane things  may  be  compared,)  but  the  obedi- 
ence of  Abraham.  Regardless,  too,  of  my 
health  and  life,  I  voluntarily  so  increased  my 
infirmity,  by  excess  and  intemperance,  as  al- 
most to  cause  my  death,  if  that,  indeed,  may  be 
called  intemperance  from  whence  the  senses 
derived  no  pleasure,  and  v^hich  was  practised 
not  from  desire,  but  prudence.  For,  assuredly, 
whatever  too  much  of  food  or  of  drink  I  took, 
it  was  taken  with  satiety  and  disgust,  and  for 
the  purpose,  after  acquiring  the  favor  of  the 
Duke,  (which  was  my  first  object,)  of  accustom- 
ing myself  to  despise  health  and  pleasure,  re- 
membering that  one  of  the  best  philosophers 
reckoned  robust  health  unfavorable  to  virtue, 
by  enabling  the  body  to  lord  it  over  the  soul ; 
and  that  not  only  the  custom  of  some  nations, 
once  and  still  dominant,  but  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  legislators  and  philosophers  in  their 
republics,  allowed  drunkenness  to  be  sometimes 
useful. 

"  Besides,  not  only  Alcibiades,  w^ho,  with  the 
Spartans,  was   a   model  of   temperance   and 
19* 
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hardihood,  when  he  was  among  the  Asiatics 
surpassed  them  in  effeminacy  and  debauchery, 
but  Socrates  himself,  the  severest  moralist  of 
antiquity,  celebrated  his  feasts  gayly,  and  out- 
drank  his  companions,  to  whom,  rather  than  to 
any  one  else,  would  I,  in  that  respect,  compare 
myself.  Because,  never  w^ere  the  operations 
of  my  mind  impeded,  my  business  neglected, 
nor  any  point  of  courtly  duty  omitted,  except 
when  I  was  aware  that  negligence  was  ex- 
pected and  desired.  So  that  no  less  when  feast- 
ing than  when  abstinent,  and  as  well  at  table 
and  amid  cups  as  in  my  study  with  my  books, 
was  I  accustomed  to  write  verses  and  philoso- 
phize. I  collected  too,  from  many  most  proba- 
ble conjectures,  or,  rather,  convincing  argu- 
ments, that  this  my  disregard  of  health  was 
agreeable  to  the  Duke,  not  only  that  I,  who  had 
heretofore  lived  dehcately,  might  be  habituated 
to  suffering,  but  because,  by  such  a  notable  con- 
fidence, the  error  of  m}^  former  apprehension 
was  corrected. 

The  reasonableness  of  which,  however,  I 
am  willing  to  refer  to  your  judgment,  and  his 
own,  being  content  to  abide  by  your  opinions. 
But  supposing  there  was  any  fault  in  my  first 
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diffidence,  il  was  surely  fully  amended  by  my 
subsequent  faith  ;  for  I  confided  in  him,  not  as 
we  hope  in  men,  but  as  we  trust  in  God.    And 
I  put  my  life  to  such  risk,  that  the  slightest  ac- 
cident might  easily  have  taken  it  away  ;  but  it 
appeared  to  me,   so  long  as  I  was  under  his 
protection,  fortune  and  death  had  no  power  over 
me.     Burning  thus  with  devotion  to  my  lord, 
as  much  as  man  ever  did  with  love  to  his  mis- 
tress,   and    become,    without    perceiving    it, 
almost  idolatrous,  I  continued  in  Rome,  and  in 
Ferrara,  (whither  Signor  Gualengo  conducted 
me,  safe,  but  tired,)  many  days  and  months  in 
the  same  attachment  and  faith  ;  and  went  so 
far  with   a  thousand  acts  of  observance,  re- 
spect, affection,  and  almost  adoration,  that  at 
last,  as  they  say,  the  courser  grows  slow  by  too 
much    spurring,    his    good-will    towards    me 
slackened,  because  I   sought  it  too  ardendy. 
And  as   this   evil  effect  was  born  of  a  good 
cause,  so  from  another  good  seed  sprang  up  a 
bad  fruit ;  because  the  Duke,  finding  that  in 
many  things  I  had  been  calumniated,  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware,  by  daily  expe- 
rience, that  in  me  there  was  greater  sense  and 
steadiness  than  he  had   heretofore  imagined, 
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there  arose  in  his  mind,  or  rather  there  was  in- 
stilled into  it,  by  mahgnant  counsel,  a  thought 
truly  unworthy  of  his  greatness,  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  depart  from  his  first  noble  and 
honored  purpose,  through  a  vain  conceit  of 
reputation." 

Digressing  to  apologize  for  speaking  of  him- 
self with  less  modesty  than  would  become  him, 
had  not  envy  and  malignity  made  it  necessary, 
he  justifies  the  licence  taken  with  many  argu- 
ments, which  may  be  omitted  without  preju- 
dice to  his  narrative,  and  thus  resumes  it : 

*'I  say,  then,  becoming  aware  that  he  had 
been  greatly  deceived  in  the  opinion  he  had 
taken  up  of  my  folly,  or  my  wickedness,  and 
perceiving  that  in  point  of  capacity  he  had 
rated  me  below  my  merits,  the  Duke  thought 
it  became  him  to  acknowledge  liberally  what 
he  had  been  late  in  acknowledging,  and  to 
overbalance  by  favors  and  rewards  the  slights 
and  annoyances  I  had  been  exposed  to,  from 
his  misinformation,  and  the  evil  nature  of 
others.  Learning  his  intentions,  although 
pleased  by  his  good-will,  I  was  not  pleased 
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with  its  effects  ;  for,  revolving  in  my  mind,  that 
if  in  a  state  of  mediocrity  approaching  humi- 
lity, I  had  been  so  fiercely  assailed  by  the  shafts 
of  courtly  envy,  much  more  should  I  be  ex- 
posed to  them,  if,  after  so  signal  a  fall,  I  should, 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of  fortune, 
pass  from  one  extreme  of  favor  and  condition 
to  the  other.  And  besides  the  wish  for  quiet, 
and  the  love  of  study,  which  disinclined  me  to 
a  courtier's  ambition,  I  was  backward  from  a 
natural  unaffected  modesty,  and  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  my  own  imperfections,  that  made 
me,  as  I  thought,  not  altogether  fitted  for  the 
favors  the  Duke  with  such  generosity  was  dis- 
posed to  pour  upon  me.  I  desired  rather  that 
his  justice,  proportioning  rewards  to  merits, 
should  have  honored  me  with  benefits  suitable 
to  my  quality,  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived, not  as  a  recompense  for  past  suffering, 
nor  the  guerdon  of  my  own  deserts,  but  as 
gifts  from  his  liberality ;  and  the  same  act 
which  he  might  have  esteemed  just  and  grate- 
ful, would  have  commanded  my  thanks  as 
courteous  and  bountiful. 

*'Nor  did  I  with  a  less  equal  mind  seek  the 
punishment  of  my  enemy,  for  it  seemed  to  rae 
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he  suffered  enough  in  the  torments  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  in  having  fallen  from  the  high 
opinion  in  which  he  had  been  held,  as  w^ell  for 
worth  as  talent,  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
that  part  of  the  court  and  city  who  measured 
him  by  the  praises  artfully  spread  abroad  by 
his  followers,  and  by  some  of  his  much-labored 
and  long-premeditated  arguments.  These  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  as  if  they 
were  extemporary,  puffed  up  with  courtly  and 
popular  applause,  and  bending  his  severe  and 
philosophical  brow,  as  if,  like  Heaven  upon 
Atlas,  the  ducal  honor,  and  the  public  good, 
had  been  supported  by  it.  This  penalty  sa- 
tisfied my  just  anger,  nay,  I  w^as  moved  to 
compassion  by  his  shame,  and  sought,  by  every 
sort  of  courtesy  and  humility,  to  console  him  ; 
and  if  I  had  met  from,  him  any  return  showing 
a  change  of  purpose,  I  would  have  received  him 
into  the  first  place  of  friendship  and  good-will. 
But  this  disposition  of  mine,  exhibited  in  all 
my  gestures,  words,  and  actions,  may  have 
given  occasion  to  the  Duke  to  change  his  mind, 
or  rather  to  the  malignant  suggestions  that 
made  him  change  it.  Forasmuch  as  the  Duke, 
judging  my  modesty  to  be  somewhat  proud, 
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was  persuaded  it  became  his  reputation  so  to 
treat  me,  that  I  might  be  great  and  honored, 
but  with  that  distinction  only  which  depended 
entirely  on  him,  not  that  which  I,  with  my 
works  and  studies,  could  procure  myself;  nay, 
if  I  had  acquired,  or  was  about  to  acquire  any, 
he  consented  that  it  should  be  all  obscured  and 
tarnished  by  shame  and  indignity.  In  short, 
his  last  resolve  was,  to  veil  the  wickedness 
of  his  minister  with  my  open  infamy,  and 
then  to  honor  and  ennoble  my  disgrace  with 
the  ornaments  of  his  favor.  Whence  all  my 
compositions,  the  better  he  thought  them,  the 
more  they  displeased  him,  and  it  was  his  wish 
I  should  aspire  to  no  praise  of  genius  or  fame 
in  letters,  but  that  amid  ease,  luxury,  and  plea- 
sure, I  should  lead  an  effeminate,  idle,  and 
slothful  life,  a  fugitive  from  honor,  abandoning 
Parnassus,  the  lyceum,  and  the  academy,  for 
the  stalls  of  Epicurus,  and  that  part  of  them, 
too,  where  neither  Virgil,  nor  Catullus,  nor 
Horace,  nor  Lucretius  himself,  ever  lodged. 
This  determination  of  his,  or  rather  of  others, 
(for  it  was  his  only  in  the  same  manner  as  are 
the  infirmities  of  goodly  bodies,  not  sprung 
from  malignity  of  humors,  but  corrupt  conta- 
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gion,)  was  indubitably  known  to  me,  and 
moved  me  to  so  great  and  just  indignation,  that 
I  said  often,  with  a  bold  face  and  a  free  tongue, 
I  would  prefer  to  serve  any  prince  who  was 
his  enemy,  (if  there  be  such,)  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  so  heavy  an  indignity.  In  fine,  odia 
verbis  aspera  movi.  The  Duke  allowed  others 
to  usurp  the  possession  of  my  compositions, 
already  dedicated  to  him,  so  that,  coming  to 
light  unfinished,  incorrect,  and  unrevised,  they 
might  be  censured  by  that  sophist,  (philosopher 
I  should  call  him,  but  in  this  always  err,)  who 
for  so  many  years  has  been  collecting  arms, 
and  preparing  venom  against  me,  infecting  all 
middle  Italy  with  it,  so  that  I  might  be  attacked 
from  many  sides  at  once,  and  mostly  with  the 
very  arguments  extracted  from  my  own  letters, 
some  of  which  he  got  at  by  sage-like  industry, 
being  accustomed  to  open  and  reclose  them, 
counterfeiting  the  seal,  as  he  counterfeited  phi- 
losophy, and  others  by  means  of  a  youth  who 
took  them  from  me." 

Some  reflections  on  his  enemies,  with  a  de- 
fiance of  their  criticism,  succeed,  and  are  omit- 
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ted  for  the   sake   of  brevity ;    he   then   con- 
tinues : 

'*  So  much  for  my  adversary.  But  what 
shall  I  say  of  the  lord  who  has  assumed  the 
control  of  my  productions,  save  that  perhaps 
he  esteems  it  a  just  possession,  not  usurpation. 
And  if  it  savor  of  violence,  perhaps  it  is  honor- 
able to  me,  but  certainly  most  injurious,  though 
it  arise  from  a  haughtiness  of  mind  equal  to 
his  blood  and  his  fortune,  both  of  which  have 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Yet  I  could  wish,  that 
either  from  courtesy  yielding  his  pretensions, 
he  would  be  content  to  deprive  himself  of 
them,  and  restore  them  to  me,  or  if  he  wishes 
to  keep  them  as  his,  because  he  loves  them  as 
such,  and  desires  their  celebrity  and  mine,  he 
would  remember,  that  as  the  honor  acquired 
by  a  servant  is  reflected  on  his  master,  so  the 
fame  of  a  good  vassal  cannot  be  parted  from 
that  of  a  good  lord,  nor  either  from  the  duties 
which  they  respectively  imply. 

"  Be  this  as  it  m.ay,  although  I  believe 
my  writings,  and  the  objections  to  them,  are 
read  not  merely  by  a  few,  or  in  manuscript 
only,  I  nevertheless  wish  the  former  restored 

VOL.  I.  20 
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to  me,  that  at  my  own  free  will  I  may  alter  and 
improve  them  according  to  my  original  design, 
and  dispose  of  them  as  I  please  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and  replying 
to  them,  as  I  best  know  how.  For  if  nothing 
stronger  can  be  urged  against  me  than  is  found 
in  them,  an  answer  will  not  be  difficult,  nor 
reputation  doubtful.* 

"  But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The 
Duke  knowing  this  desire  of  his  not  to  be  just, 
yet  wishing  me  to  comply  with  it,  which  could 
not  be  done  unless  it  were  manifested,  and 
being  ashamed  to  signify  it  by  words,  he  made 


*  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Alphonso's  detention  of 
Tasso's  MSS.  was  entirely  unjustifiable.  Even  Serassi  con- 
demns it ;  and  Black  alleges  as  a  palliation  the  Duke's  appre- 
hension lest  they  might  b  lost  in  Tasso's  wanderings,  and  a 
natural  desire  to  preserve  the  epic  especially,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  fame.     See  Serassi,  Vita,  264.     Black,  vol.  ii,,  p.  13. 

But  it  appears  from  two  of  Tasso's  sonnets  that  he  feared 
Alphonso  would  burn  his  Jerusalem,  and  from  a  third,  that 
one  copy  at  least  was  actually  burned. 

Neither  Black  nor  Serassi  take  any  notice  of  these  sonnets. 
See  Sonnets  19,  26,  161,  tom.  iii.,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  also,  that  Salviati's  second  at- 
tack on  the  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  to  Alphonso.  See 
Serassi,  351,  and  the  dedication.  Controversies  vol.  xviii,, 
delle  Opere  di  Tasso,  ed.  di  Pisa,  p.  21. 
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me  understand  it  by  signs,  in  the  same  way 
that  he  had  previously  communicated  other 
things  by  signs  to  me.  And  I,  who  at  first 
might  plausibly  have  feigned  ignorance,  did 
not  do  so,  as  well  because,  unhappily  for  my- 
self, I  interpreted  them  but  too  quickly  and 
acutely,  as  because  I  was  too  ready  to  obey  his 
orders  even  when  conveyed  by  gestures  only. 
And  although  I  endeavored  to  bring  the  affair 
from  signs  to  words,  I  could  not  succeed,  for 
speech  brought  no  reply,  but  vain  words,  and 
worse  acts.  The  signs  still  continuing  on  their 
part,  though  not  on  mine,  I  attempted  to  speak 
to  the  Duchess  and  Madam  Leonora,  but 
found  audience  always  denied  me ;  and  many 
times,  without  necessity  or  respect,  I  was  for- 
bidden by  the  porters  to  enter  their  apartments. 
I  sought  to  talk  to  the  Duke  about  it,  but  he 
abhorred  the  subject ;  I  spoke  to  his  confessor, 
but  in  vain.  Unable  to  live  in  a  state  of  such 
continual  torment,  where  no  consolation  in 
words  or  acts  tempered  the  infelicity  of  my 
condition,  my  unexampled  patience  was  at 
last  exhausted,  and  leaving  my  books  and 
manuscripts,  after  a  servitude  continued  with 
most  unhappy  constancy  for  thirteen  years,  I 
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departed  on  foot,  like  another  Bias,  and  betook 
myself  to  Mantua.  There  I  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Ferrara,  save  that  by 
his  serene  highness  the  young  prince,  I  was 
generously  comforted  with  such  favors  as  he 
was  permitted  to  extend  to  me.  From  Mantua 
I  passed  to  Padua  and  Venice,  and  there,  too, 
finding  hardened  hearts,  because  interest,  and 
the  fear  of  princes,  shuts  the  gate  to  pity,  I 
continued  my  journey  to  your  dominions, 
always  the  asylum  of  innocence  and  perse^ 
cuted  virtue," 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  taken  up  with  argu- 
ments why  the  Duke  should  undertake  his 
protection,  comments  upon  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  enemies,  and  complaints  of  his 
misery,  touching  enough,  but  not  material  to 
our  present  purpose.  One  eloquent  and  affect- 
ing burst  of  wretchedness  only,  is  too  pertinent 
to  be  omitted : 

"  Miserable  is  it,   truly,  to  be  deprived  of 
country  and  despoiled  of  fortune  ;  to  wander 
about    in    poverty   and   peril ;    to    suffer    the 
treachery  of  friends,  the  injuries  of  kinsmen, 
and  the  mockery  of  patrons,  and  to  be  at  once 
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infirm  in  body,  and  afflicted  in  mind,  harassed 
by  the  melancholy  recollection  of  things  past, 
the  pains  of  the  present,  and  the  fears  of  the 
future.  And  miserable  is  it,  that  benevolence 
is  repaid  with  hatred,  simplicity  with  craft, 
sincerity  with  fraud,  and  generosity  with  base- 
ness :  most  miserable  that  I  should  be  hated, 
because  I  have  been  wronged,  and  even  after 
the  injury  hated  not  the  offenders  ;  that  I  should 
pardon  acts,  while  others  will  not  pardon 
words  ;  that  I  should  forget  injuries  received, 
and  others  not  forget  injuries  inflicted  ;  that  I 
should  desire  the  honor  of  another,  even  with 
my  own  ill,  while  they  desire  m}'  shame  with- 
out their  benefit.  But  still  more  miserable  is 
it,  that  I  have  fallen  into  this  wretchedness  not 
from  malice,  but  simplicity ;  not  from  fickle- 
ness, but  constancy  ;  not  from  being  too  eager 
for  my  own  advantage,  but  too  neglectful  of  it. 
And  most  miserable  is  it,  that  in  all  my  misery 
I  have  found  no  sympathy,  neither  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  misfortunes,  when  they  afflicted 
me  deeply,  nor  since,  when  more  accustomed 
to  suffering,  I  endured  it  with  fortitude." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  composition  with- 
20* 
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out  strong  interest  and  curiosity,  nor  without 
having  our  faith  in  Tasso's  madness  somewhat 
shaken.  The  style,  to  be  sure,  is  measured 
and  elegantly  prolix,  rather  than  bold,  open, 
and  direct ;  but  this  caution  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  in  his  unhappy  situation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  imprudent  than  farther  to  incense 
Alphonso  while  still  doubtful  of  finding  protec- 
tion any  where  against  him.  Yet  there  is  no 
wandering  in  his  language,  but  a  steady  and 
collected  purpose ;  nor  is  it  so  ambiguous  as 
materially  to  obscure  his  meaning. 

A  careful  perusal,  keeping  constantly  in  mind 
his  circumstances,  allusions,  and  comparisons, 
brings  light  out  of  darkness. 

No  one  can  fail  to  remark  the  rational  and 
circumstantial  character  of  the  narrative.  As 
far  as  the  facts  are  known  from  other  sources, 
they  are  confirmed.  Why  then  should  we  sup- 
pose the  rest  to  be  fictitious,  including  his  let- 
ters to  the  Duke  and  the  Princesses  and  the  an- 
swer of  Leonora  ?  What  could  he  mean  by 
saying  he  thought  it  prudent  and  generous  to 
return  and  freely  place  his  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  f  What  by  his  confession  of  folly 
and  his  comparison  of   Brutus  and  Solon? 
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Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  first  feigned  mad- 
ness, and  caused  a  rumor  to  be  spread  through 
the  city  by  his  servants  that  he  was  insane. 
LiVY  says  of  the  second,  that  he  studiously 
simulated  folly.* 

How  are  we  to  understand  his  intrepid  obe- 
dience, unparalleled  in  profane  history,  and 
only  to  be  likened  to  that  of  Abraham  ?  Did 
Alphonso,  indeed,  demand  of  him  the  sacrifice 
both  of  his  Mind  and  of  his  Heart,  calhng  on 
him  to  renounce  at  once  Reason  and  Love  ? 
Such  a  wish  could  hardly  resolve  itself  into 
words,  and  hence,  perhaps,  as  well  from  the 
Duke  as  his  minister,  those  signs  which  leave 
no  trace. 

The  confidence  implied  by  his  excesses, 
which  he  says  were  not  unwelcome  to  Al- 
phonso, because  they  amended  his  former  dif- 
fidence, may  allude  to  his  fear  of  poison,  not  an 
uncommon  instrument  of  vengeance  in  that  age, 
nor  supposed  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Duke  himself  t  The  wish  that  he  should  aspire 


*  Dec.  i.,  1.  i.,  57. 

t  Lucrezia  seconda  figliuola  del  Duca  Cosimo  fu  la  prima 
moglie  d'  Alfonso,  Duca  di  Ferrara Gluesta 
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to  no  praise  of  genius  or  fame  in  letters,  but 
that,  a  fugitive  from  honor  and  the  Muses,  he 
should  lead  a  gross  and  sensual  life  in  the  stye 
of  Epicurus,  becomes  intelligible  when  con- 
strued by  the  context. 

The  confession  of  folly  was  agreeable  to  the 
Duke,  and  he  desired  the  imitation  of  Brutus 
and  Solon  to  be  continued.  Ashamed  to  use 
words,  he  made  signs,  and  when  the  poet  re- 
sorted to  speech  abhorred  to  hear  him. 

Then  came  Tasso's  efforts  to  speak  with  the 
Duchess  and  Leonora,  and  his  repulse  ;  and, 
if  all  the  circumstances  be  connected  with  the 
declaration  that  he  would  rather  serve  Al- 
PHONSo's  enemy  than  submit  to  such  indignity, 
the  nature  of  the  Duke's  commands  can  hardly 
be  mistaken. 

What  could  have  induced  a  man  of  honor 
ever  to  submit  to  them,  can  be  conjectured  only 
by  imagining  interests  and  affections  dearer 
than  life  or  the  reputation  of  a  sound  mind. 


Signora  ebbe  altri  pensieri,  che  il  Duca,  e  s'avvidde  questo 
signore  che  non  era  amato  da  lei,  e  percio  prociiro  al  tutto  farla 
morire,  siccome  face,  con  grandissimo  dispiacere  del  padre," 
etc.  Origine  e  descendenza  dclla  real  casa  de'  Medici  MSS. 
Vita  di  Cosimo  I. 
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Yet  to  the  latter,  poor  Tasso  seems  to  have 
been  keenly  sensitive,  almost  from  the  moment 
it  was  first  brought  in  question.  His  sonnet  to 
Lamberto,  belonging,  says  Serassi,  to  this 
date  and  subject,  begs  the  assistance  of  his 
friend  towards  the  refutation  of  the  calumny  : 

"to    lamberto, 

AGAINST   A   CALUMNT. 

False  is  the  tale  by  envious  Rumor  spread  — 

False  are  the  hearts  wherein  it  sprung  and  grew, 
And  false  the  tongues  that  first  its  poison  shed, 

And  others  to  believe  their  malice  drew. 
But  that  the  Furies  lent  it  gall,  is  true  — 

And  true  it  is  that  Megara  supplies 

-     Its  thousand  slanders,  heaping  old  on  new, 

^/  And  grieving  still  she  cannot  add  more  lies : 

O  !  were  they  ever  to  be  reached  by  steel. 

Shorn  from  her  bust,  on  earth  should  writhe  and  trail 
Her  slimy  snake-like  folds  —  thus  taught  to  feel ; 

But  thou,  Lamberto,  the  detested  tale 
Wilt  banish  from  men's  minds  with  friendly  zeal. 

And  Falsehood's  overthrow  fair  Truth  shall  hail!"* 


*  Sonnet  166,  p.  88,  torn,  iii.,  vol.  v.,  ed.  di  Pisa. 
"A     LAMBERTO, 

CONTRO   UN   MALEDICO. 

Falso  e  '1  romor,  che  suona,  e  da  perverse 
Genti  nodrito  piu  s'  avanza  e  cresce: 
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Even  before  transmitting  to  Gonzaga  the 
copy  of  his  oration  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
promised  in  the  letter  to  his  sister,  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  begging  a  suspension  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  his  reported  insanity  : 

"  To  Scipio  Gonzaga  ;  Rome. 

*'  I  wrote  you  the  other  day  by  Count  Fre- 
derick, and  my  letter  is,  by  this  time,  on  its 
road.  My  present  purpose  is  not  to  advise 
3^ou  more  minutely  of  my  affairs,  because  the 
story  is  too  long  and  too  complicated  to  be  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  could  un- 
derstand it,  but  only  to  pray  you  to  suspend  all 


Falsa  e  la  lingua,  onde  deriva  e  esce 

Che  prima  a  tal  credenza  alti'i  converse. 
Ma  ben  vero  e,  che  lei  Megara  asperse 

Di  fele ;  e  ben  verq  e,  ch'  ai  detti  mesce 
Menzogne,  e  ch'  a  se  stessa  allor  rincresce, 

Ch'  ella  tesser  non  puo  frodi  diverse. 
O  se  ferro  fia  mai  che  la  recida, 

Vedrassi  in  terra  raggirar  qual  coda 
Tronca  dal  busto  di  maligno  serpe. 

Ma  tu  Lamberto,  omai  fa  si  che  sterpe 
Si  reo  pensier  dai  petti,  ov'  ei  s'  annida 

Ne  si  fallace  fama  intorno  s'  oda." 
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belief  which  may  have  been  impressed  upon 
you  concerning  my  madness,  as  well  as  every 
unfavorable  opinion  you  may  have  had  of  me 
for  any  other  cause.  For  although  I  will  not 
deny  having  committed  many  errors  from  im- 
prudence and  vanity,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
guilt  which  should  occasion  me  remorse  of  con- 
science. If  I  were  certain  that  you  love  me 
as  usual,  and  do  not  repute  me  more  foolish 
than  formerly,  I  should  not  doubt  that  you 
would  firmly  believe  me  and  exert  yourself  in 
my  favor  with  the  same  warmth  you  have  ever 
done."* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  neither  in  this  letter 
nor  in  one  written  to  Scipio  from  Mantua,t  are 
there  any  marks  of  insanity ;  and,  frequently 
afterwards,  in  his  correspondence,  he  repels 
the  imputation. 

This  reluctance  to  be  thought  mad,  however, 
is  often  a  characteristic  of  madmen,  and  cannot 
be  accounted  unequivocal. 


*  Lettere,  torn,  iv,,  p.  139,  ed.  di  Pisa. 

t  Written  before  his  arrival  at  Pesara,  i.  e.  in  June  or  July, 
1578.     Lettere,  torn,  iv.,  p.  140. 
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The  number  and  excellence  of  his  composi- 
tions during  the  early  part  of  his  confinement, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  far  more  conclusive, 
not  merely  of  reason,  but  of  extraordinary  ge- 
nius and  learning.  These  need  not  be  cited. 
They  are  too  admirable  and  voluminous  to  be 
the  work  of  a  maniac's  lucid  intervals.  But 
another  species  of  evidence,  less  familiar  to  the 
reader  and  more  within  the  scope  of  this  essay, 
is  the  general  coincidence  of  Tasso's  story  in 
the  several  versions  of  it  given  by  himself,  with 
such  omissions  and  variations  only  as  were  re- 
quired by  the  peculiar  character  or  situation  of 
the  individual  addressed,  the  diversity  of  ob- 
jects and  interests  to  be  attained  or  conciliated, 
and  his  own  ideas  of  prudence  or  policy. 

Nor  is  this  description  of  proof  to  be  re- 
garded lightly : 

"  Bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from."*  —  Hamlet,  act  iii,,  scene  iv. 


*  Nothing  but  a  constant  attention  to  these  points  will  pre- 
vent an  inextricable  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  the  whole 
subject. 

The  apparent  contradictions  of  Tasso's  own  statements 
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It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  the  first 
impression  made  by  the  various  hints,  confes- 
sions, and  relations  of  the  poet,  gathered  from 
the  mere  perusal  of  five  volumes  of  letters,  for 
the    most   part    without   date,    and    altogether 


have  been  already  hinted.  They  are  strongly  described  by 
Tiraboschi  and  Muratori,  "  If  we  turn  from  these/'  (the  histo- 
ries of  the  time,)  says  the  former,  "  to  the  works  of  Tasso,  we 
see  him  so  confused,  so  uncertain,  so  incoherent  in  his  expres- 
sions, that  the  more  we  read  the  greater  is  the  obscurity  and 
doubt."  Storia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  230,  ed.,  Matthias.  "  Sembra," 
says  Muratori,  "che  ne  pure  il  Tasso  medesimo  sapesse  il 
perche  egli  fosse  detenuto  in  quella  poca  glorioso  prigione.  .  .  . 
A  misura  de  suoi  delirj  egli  si  andava  figurando,  che  or  da  questa 
or  da  quella  parte  fosse  a  lui  provenuta  una  si  fiera  tempesta." 
Op.  di  Tasso  Lettere,  tom.  iv.,  114,  ed.  di  Pisa.  There  is  danger 
in  impugning  such  authorities.  Yet  it  would  well  deserve  to 
be  lamented  if  either  of  these  eminent  authors,  always  engaged 
in  works  of  great  extent  and  utility,  could  have  found  time  for 
a  tedious  and  minute  scrutiny  of  the  writings  of  one  poet, 
with  reference  to  a  single  question  of  mere  literary  curiosity, 
demanding  a  degree  of  labor  entirely  disproportioned  to  its 
value.  Such  a  waste  of  industry  in  them  would  have  been 
utterly  inexcusable.  The  "  strenuous  idleness"  which  employs 
itself  on  difficult  trifles,  if  pardonable  at  all,  is  pardonable  only 
in  men  whose  habits  render  occupation  a  necessity,  even  after 
most  of  the  very  strong  and  serious  interests  of  life  are  past, 
and  whose  education  and  pursuits  have  not  qualified  them  for 
better  things. 
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without  order,  is  rather  unfavorable  either  to 
Tasso's  reason  or  veracity. 

A  more  attentive  study  and  comparison  of 
them,  however,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  wrote,  removes  at  least  a  part 
of  the  difficulty.  This  caution  to  the  reader 
against  a  precipitate  judgment  will  not  be  su- 
perfluous, even  with  respect  to  the  compara- 
tively very  limited  materials  here  selected  and 
abridged,  to  be  submitted  to  his  scrutiny.  Much 
more  important  will  it  be,  for  such  as  desire  to 
explore  and  examine  for  themselves,  all  the  ob- 
scure recesses  of  his  story,  to  which  we  return. 


END    OF    VOL.    I.  ^   l^    \ 


ERRATA. 


Page  7,  line  5.     Instead  of  "  reconcilable"  read  reconcileable. 

11,  note,  line  3.     Instead  of  "  vario"  read  varie. 

12,  line  12.     Omit  the  comma  after  "  irresistible," 
15,  line  8.     Instead  of  "  of"  read  to. 

50,  note,  line  3.     Instead  of  "  Esterni"  read  Eslensi. 

54,  note,  last  line  but  one.     Instead  of  "  sero"  read  seno. 

54,  last  line.     Instead  of  "  Iri"  read  Ivi. 

57,  line  1.     Instead  of  "  ancien"  read  ancient. 

57,  line  8.     Instead  of  "  on"  read  upon. 

69,  note,  line  6.     Instead  of  "  parte"  read  porte. 

73,  note,  line  12.     Instead  of  "  Eterei"  read  Estensi. 

87,  line  12,     Instead  of  "  affliction"  read  affection. 

88,  note,  line  4.     Instead  of  "  arveza"  read  avvezza. 
92,  line  9.     Instead  of  "  inquired"  read  inquires. 

98,  line  13.     Instead  of  "  the"  read  its, 

106,  note,  line  1.  Instead  of  "  specchiara"  read  specchiava. 

108,  note,  line  4.     Instead  of  "  gieconda"  read  gioconda. 

124,  line.l3.     Instead  of  "  Cornelia"  read  Cornelia. 

131,  line  4.     After  "  to"  insert  the. 

138,  line  18.     Instead  of  "perdea"  xe?L6.  pendea. 

156,  line  9.     Instead  of  "  princess"  read  princes. 

161,  line  10.     Instead  of  "  political"  read  poetical. 
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